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despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be rad 
the same Afternoon ugh Booksellers in any 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that 
of Subscribers in London before gxaut o'clock am. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A terrible catastrophe has saddened the week. The steamer 

Anglo-Saxon, from Liverpool to Quebec, fel, on 27th April, 
while near Cape Race, into a dense fog. The captain, anxious 
to make a quick voyage, stood on at half-speed, when breakers 
were reported ahead, and despite the immediate stoppage of 
the engines the vessel struck on the rocks of Clam Cove. The 
boats were lowered successfully, and a hawser was fastened to 
the rocks, along which a basket was slipped with women and 
children. The vessel, however, thumped very heavily, and at 
last went to pieces while the captain-and some two hundred 
of the passengers were still on deck. They were all drowned or 
smashed against the rocks. It adds to the horror of the 
affair that the Associated Press of New York offered to place 
a fog trumpet on Cape Race, and permission was refused by 
the British Government. The blame of the catastrophe is 
attributed to the captain, whose desire for a quick passage 
induced him to run his steamer in a fog at six miles an hour. 
After the wreck all hands behaved well, and the captain was 
among those swept away when the steamer broke up. 


“Tae Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
ih ane of the Kingdom. 
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uper at the residences 








A singularly pertinent question was asked last night by 
Mr. Liddell in the House of Commons, “Does the Govern- 
ment intend to found an Anglo-Chinese empire?” The 
debate, extending over several hours, and very good through- 
out, was listened to by about twenty members—the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government asleep, apparently, on 
his seat. In vain Mr. Cobden and Mr. Danby Seymour 
stormed at this “contempt of public opinion on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers;” there was no echo from the 
Treasury bench. So, it seems, China may be quietly 
conquered, or annexed to India, with the tacit consent of 
our House of Commons. 


General Hooker has once more assumed the offensive with 
100,000 men. He crossed the Rappahannock on the 28th of 
April, at two points, below and above Fredericksburg. The 
resistance to the passage appears to have been feeble, and the 
Federals drove the riflemen from their pits with comparatively 
little loss. The plan of operations is carefully concealed, but 
it would seem that General Hooker must intend to surround 
General Lee’s position at Fredericksburg, attacking him 
from the South with one wing, while the other prevents his 
escape. The next mail will probably bring us an account of 
a great battle, unless General Lee should discover a line of 
retreat, and take up a new position nearer Richmond. He 
cannot retreat further than Junction, as that important post 
would give the Federals command of the Central Virginia 
R@ilroad. The rumours of a great battle, in which General 
Hooker has been victorious, are not confirmed, though news 
from New York extends to the 2nd inst. 


Dr. Phillimore and Mr. Coleridge have soundly advised 








Messrs. Pusey, Ogilvie, and Heurtley that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench would probably refuse a mandamus to the 
Assessor in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court to entertain the 
charge of heresy against Mr. Jowett which he declined to 
hear. It would probably regard the case, say the advising 
counsel, as “one of academical discipline,” and therefore 
leave the parties to the suit “‘ to their remedy in that course 
of appeal pointed out by the University statutes.” Now, Dr. 
Pusey and his colleagues were not aware that there was any 
course of appeal to Courts within the University on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, and had allowed the time given by the 
statutes to expire. Hence, discouraged as they are from 
applying to the Queen’s Bench, they are compelled at last to 
abandon their suit and acquiesce in the unpleasant proximity 
of an accomplished and profound thinker. 


The news from Poland received this week is, on the whole, 
doubtful. Four or five defeats of the insurgents have been 
reported, one near Cracow, in which an expedition organized 
by Mieroslawski was defeated ; another, near Olkusz, in which 
Colonel Rochebrune’s Zouaves were dispersed, and the Italians 
of his command slain round the body of their leader, Colonel 
Nullo. General Jezioranski, also, in Lublin, is reported to 
have suffered a severe defeat, but this is not confirmed by the 
English correspondents, who report him as up to the 10th of 
May still victorious. The most serious incident is, however, 
the determination of the Government, after the 13th of May, 
to make military rule supreme in Poland, and destroy until 
the country is quieted. Externally, affairs do not advance, the 
French Emperor postponing his decision till the elections are 
over, though he is accumulating stores at Cherbourg, and 
Sweden remaining still irresolute. It is affirmed, however, 
most positively, that the Polish Committee have been directed 
from Paris to hold out to the last, and it is certain that the 
Poles in Paris believe that the Emperor will, the moment the 
elections are over, openly adopt their cause. The Moniteur 
continues to publish anecdotes unfavourable to the Rus- 
sians. 


The Pope is once more reported ill with erysipelas in 
his leg. 


Town talk has this week been pretty well divided between 
General Hooker’s advance and Mr. Boucicault’s escapades. 
That gentleman has in his company a lady named Jordan, 
whose husband suspecting her intimacy with the manager, 
separated from his wife. He was still, however, doubtful, 
for on the 3rd of September he traced his wife to lodgings in 
Pall Mall, and on her opening the door asked “if that 
fellow Boucicault was there?” She admitted the charge, 
but begged him not to expose her, and he rushed through 
the house seeking his enemy. The landlady remonstrated, 
and Colonel Gibbon, a lodger in the same house, sent for a 
policeman and turned him out. Mr. Jordan thereupon 
brought an action against Colonel Gibbon, and the jury 
granted 25/. damages, the oddest verdict given for some 
time. Mr. Jordan had been deeply injured by Mr. Bouci- 
cault, and had ground for seeking him, consequently, the 
jury held that he had a right to force open doors in a lodging- 
house not inhabited by Mr. Boucicault, and even to intrude 
into the room of Colonel Gibbon, a perfect stranger to the 
quarrel. The Chief Justice at once granted a new trial, and 
the only effect of the case will probably be most seriously to 
damage Mr. Boucicault, whose new theatre will probably 
remain unvisited by the Court. 


The night of the 8th of May was marked by the best debate 
of the session, unfortunately too late for our last issue, 
It was raised by Mr. Hennessy, apropos of Neapolitan trade, 
but soon wandered into the general question of Italy. The 
most important speeches ware those of Mr. Layard, Lord 
Henry Lennox, Mr. Butler-Johnstone the new member for 
Canterbury, and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Layard answered Mr. 
Hennessy’s statistics forcibly, but spoke with an acrimony 
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which laid him fairly open to the taunt that he denounced in | 


Italy the oppression which he justified in Constantinople. | 
Lord Henry Lennox affirmed that “every morning every | 
Italian newspaper must be sent, before publication, to an | 
official gentleman called the Questor,’ who confiscated papers | 
at will. He gave numerous examples of such confiscations, | 
and of persons carried to prison without warrant, and related 
his own experience of Neapolitan prisons, which were, he 
affirmed, as bad as they had been under the Bourbons. Mr. | 
Butler-Johnstone, who was complimented from all sides, 
replied that the Italian Government had replaced corrupt | 
judges by trustworthy men, invited inspection of their prisons, 

troduced publicity, and, though heirs of a demoralized | 
system, were striving diligently to restore order. That the | 
prisons were crowded was true, but they were crowded with 
the Camorra—the secret society which had for centuries dis- 
graced Naples. Mr. Disraeli followed with a virulent attack 
on British policy in Italy, which called up Mr. Gladstone, 
who, in an impromptu speech, perhaps the ablest he ever 
spoke, satirized the gradual development of Mr. Disraeli’s 
knowledge, pointed to Italian cordiality as the justification of 
Ministerial policy, and, after a peroration of unusual power 
on the “ enthusiastic convictions of the English people” in 
behalf of Italy, sat down amid ‘enthusiastic cheers.” The 
debate was a triumph for the Liberal leaders, as well as for 
the Liberal cause. 


The reports from Vicksburg are conflicting, though it would 
seem that of five transports which endeavoured to pass the 
batteries, two were disabled and one sunk; but in South- 
Western Louisiana General Banks has gained an important 
victory. He left Baton Rouge in charge of three coloured 
regiments, and, with all the white soldiers disposable, marched 
towards Opelousas. The details of his movement have not 





reached England, but he appears to have attacked the enemy, 
twice defeating them, each time with heavy loss, and captur- 
ing from one to two thousand prisoners. The Confederate 
foundries at Franklin and Iberia were also captured, with 
several guns, and the whole of their fleet on Grand Lake. 
His own losses were about 700, and he has opened the com- 
munication with Admiral Farragut above Port Hudson, and 
so shattered the Confederate arrangements that New Orleans 
cannot be attacked for weeks, perhaps months, to come. 


A resolution was offered to the Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of London on Tuesday evening, requesting the Senate 
to inquire what steps they could take to elevate the standard 
of female education in this country by drawing up a curri- 
culum for the examination and certification of their attain- 
ments. It was rejected by a very large majority, composed, 
however, of very different elements. Not a few of the 
speakers all but distinctly contended that women should be 
refined intellectual toys, with which fathers, husbands, and 
brothers may amuse their hardly earned leisure, and were 
taxed, not unjustly, with holding much more Mahometan than 
Christian views, and, in effect, denying women an independent 
soul. Others, disclaiming this view, pointed out, justly enough 
we think, that to admit women to men’s academical 
degrees would be holding up a false and futile standard 
of female education, of which at best only a few in a cen- 
tury would avail themselves, while to form a new curricu- 
Jum for women would be a work of time and difficulty, for 
which the Senate of the University of London have no qualifi- 
cations. Finally, many were contented with the legal opinion 
which has been delivered, that the University has no power 
under its present charter to confer such diplomas, or hold such 
examinations at all. For ourselves, we feel no doubt that a 
Woman’s University is much wanted, and might exercise a 
very large and beneficial influence on the general course of 
female education, but that its work would certainly be very in- 
efficiently done by the lawyers and medical men who con- 
stitute the majority of the London University Senate. 


There is a dead-lock at last in Prussia between the Ministry 
and the Assembly, but whether the people will bestir them- 
selves in the matter is as doubtful as ever. In the debate on 
the Army last Monday the Minister of War (Von Roon) 
charged a previous speaker with improper language, and was 
interrupted by the Vice-President (Bockum Dolffs), who 
wished to make an explanation. The Minister would not 


give way, the Vice-President rang his bell, the Minister 
screamed in competition with the bell, and reiterated Von 
Bismark’s old assertion, that the authority of the House and 
its officers ended at the Ministerial table. The Vice-President, 
suspending the sitting for an hour, put on his hat, and the 





members rose without regard to M. Von Roon, who tried to 
go on speaking. 


When the sitting was resumed the Ministry 


absented themselves, and communicated next day to the 


not to attend again till they 
received a formal acknowledgment that they are not 
amenable to the discipline of the Assembly. It is a curious 
claim that the Ministers make under Article 68 of the Con- 
stitution, of an absolute right to be heard without inter- 
ruption, whatever they may choose to say. On the Ministerial 
showing, if they claimed an attentive hearing for the multi- 
plication table, or the Lord’s Prayer said backwards, or an 
imprecation on each individual deputy by name, it would be 
strictly unconstitutional in M. Grabow or M. Bockum-Dolffs 
to ring the bell or put on their hat. Neither party can yield, 
but whether anything will come of it, is more difficult to say. 
After all, is not a dead-lock in Prussia now the normal 
form of her political institutions? Ifthe Assembly would 
“invite” the attendance of Ministers at each sitting under 
one of the articles of the Constitution, and the Ministers 
would refuse under another, the political condition of things 
would be simpler, and practically quite as useful as it has 
been for the last two sessions. 


The Hampshire Advertiser of November 29, 1862, published . 
an article stating that Captain Mangles, candidate for South- 
ampton, had hired Mr. G. Thompson, the well-known lecturer, 
to advocate his cause. Mr. Thompson brought an action for 
libel, and the defendant pleaded justification. It was proved 
that Mr. Thompson went to Southampton as the candidate 
of the Alliance Association, the friends of the permissive 
bill for prohibiting the sale of liquor, and found he had no 
chance. The Association, therefore, agreed to withdraw him 
on condition that Captain Mangles would vote for the 
first reading of the “permissive bill,” and pay ex- 
penses. These terms were accepted. Captain Mangles 
paid 100 guineas, and Mr. Thompson addressed the electors 
twice in his favour. The money was not, however, paid to 
him, nor did he give the addresses in consequence of its 
receipt. The jury found a verdict against the paper, with 
damages of 150/., which, with costs, will amount to a heavy 
fine. A quiet statement of facts would, we think, have served 
Mr. Thompson as well as an action, which, considering the 
license usual at elections, was a little vindictive. Serjeant 
Shee was attacked in just the same way by Mr. Grenfell, but 
did not resort to law. 


General Forey stormed Puebla on 31st March and the fol- 
lowing day. The city was defended street by street, and 
house by house, many Americans and other foreigners joining 
in the defence ; but it was carried at last, with a loss of 5 
officers killed, and 56 soldiers ; 30 officers wounded, and 443 
privates. The assault lasted six days, and it was frequently 
necessary to blow up the houses, burying the defenders in 
their ruins. The whole town is considered to be in French 
hands, and La Patrie, with calm impudence, quotes the de- 
fence as proof that the Mexicans are friendly to French occu- 
pation. The Mexicans, then, must be good, for they lay down 
their lives for their friends. 


The Directors of the Dover and Chatham Railway have done 
the public aservice. Their impudent determination to carry 
a viaduct over Ludgate Hill, and so shut out the view of St. 
Paul’s, has roused all London to resistance. The City has 
petitioned against the bridge, and the petition has been signed 
by all the great bankers, including names like Rothschilds, 
Baring Brothers, Jones Lloyd and Co., Masterman and Co., 
and every one interested in, or connected with, Ludgate 
Hill. The Chatham and Dover Company are bound to finish 
their viaduct by August, but have neglected to do so, and are 
applying for an extension of time, which Parliament is re- 
quested to refuse. An active committee has been organized 
to resist the work, and they produce high professional opinions, 
showing that Ludgate Hill can be tunnelled at less cost than 
that of the proposed bridge. In any other country than this, 
Directors would not have made the proposal, but an English 
corporation, once possessed of a monopoly, loses all sense of 
decency. We dare say the majority of the Directors think the 
viaduct would improve the view. 


The cruel judicial habit, of which we gave so flagrant and 
pathetic an instance last week, of browbeating the accused in 
French Courts of Justice, has been carried almost as far in the 
case of Suzanne Bosquet, tried in the Assize Court of the 
Cétes du Nord, for strangling her husband in bed. The 
indictment alleged that he was of weak intellect, and was 
married by the accused for his money ; that after his marriage 
he had made over his personal property to her, and left her by 
will a life interest in his real property, and that she murdered 
him in the fear that he might revoke his will in consequence of 
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her dissolute conduct. The direct examination of the prisoner 
was brutally conducted. ‘‘For your own sake,” said the 
Judge, “don’t go beyond reasonable limits. I cannot 
force you to say that you abhorred your husband, 
but do not say that you married him out of friend- 


ship.” When she denied an illicit connection with one | 


of her cousins, the Judge replied, ‘‘ Take care, you are in a 
grave position. Do not allow a false shame to hinder you 
from avowing a fault, when you have to justify yourself for a 


crime; this cousin was constantly at your house, and the | 


moment he came, there was grog and coffee drinking-—in a 
word, there was going on a debauch so scandalous that in the 
commune it was said that when your cousin arrived good 
cheer would be sure to follow ;” and thus he continued naggling 
at the prisoner with no clear drift, except to inflict shame and 
torture, till her acquittal brought down applause from the 
court. Then the Judge fixed on a poor woman employed as a 
lamplighter, cross-examined her with fury as to whether she 
had clapped her hands, and committed her to prison for twenty- 
four hours. The French Judges appear to think that their 
value to the country is measured, not by the justice they 
dispense, but by the number of penalties they inflict and 
convictions they secure. 


The French Chambers have been dissolved, and the new 
elections fixed for the 3lst of May and Ist of June. In view 
of their approach the Minister of the Interior has issued a cir- 
cular to the prefects, stating that a coalition has been formed 
of old parties, the débris of ancient Governments, who “ aim 
at penetrating the heart of our institutions only to vitiate the 
principle of them, and invoke the uname of Liberty only to turn 
it against the State.” The prefects must, therefore, ‘ desig- 
nate loudly the candidates who inspire the Government with 
most confidence,” and ‘let the populations know who are 
the friends or adversaries, more or less disguised, of the Em- 
pire.” The prefects are accordingly employing every form of offi- 
cial influence, warning the local papers, ordering printers not to 
print the candidates’ cards, and compelling the village mayors 
to canvass the peasantry for the Government candidate. The 
opposition candidates, in their addresses, which find publica- 
tion in Paris, rely, we perceive, greatly upon their desire for 
economy. It is calculated that not more than ten will be 
returned, but this may prove an exaggeration. 


A correspondent of the 7imes relates the circumstances of a 
ease, known in India as the Lilley case, the death of a Ser- 
jeant-Major of the 6th Dragoons from oppression. John 
Lilley had been Serjeant-Major of the Inniskillens for seven 
years, and had under a very strict Colonel borne the highest 
character, when he was subpoenaed as a witnesss in the trial 
of the paymaster. Colonel Crawley, then in command, in order, 
it is supposed, to intimidate him, placed him under close 
arrest. His two children had died a few weeks before, and 


his wife was dying, but the Colonel ordered the sentry not to | 


lose sight of him day or night. ‘ This order, Colonel Crawley 
well knew, implied that the sentry must also keep under his 
eyes, day and night, the Serjeant-Major’s dying wife; and 
this order was actually carried out to the letter.’ This con- 
finement at Mhow, one of the hottest stations in India, and in 
May, the hottest month, lasted a fortnight, when Lilley was 


allowed to walk out for an hour a day. It was, however, too | 


late, for broken by the strict confinement, his children’s 
death, the state of his wife, and the surveillance under which 
he lived, the Serjeant-Major, against whom no charge had 
ever been breathed, died of apoplexy. Colonel Crawley 
remains in command of H. M.’s 6th Dragoons. 


A Conversazione on the subject of Working Men’s Clubs | 


took place on Monday, in connection with the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, Lord Lyttleton in the chair. The usefulness 
of the society was illustrated by its recent achieve- 
ments in Soho, where, having guaranteed the rent of 
premises, afforded counsel, and other assistance, a body of 
men had voluntarily cleaned, repaired, and fitted up the 
house, and made the furniture for a Club, which in a 
fortuight attracted nearly two hundred working men. 





The Sultan, in a despatch to the maritime powers, has 
prohibited the Suez Canal, unless the shareholders agree to 
give up their territorial rights over a mile of land on each 
side, and abandon the system of forced labour. As these 
demands are incompatible with the execution of the work, 
and the Sultan is within his legal right, the undertaking is at 
anend, The shareholders are to be repaid. 





The House of Commons was emptied on Tuesday night by 


'a motion of Mr. H. Seymour on Indian Land Tenure. He 
wished the House to resolve that the oc’ apation of waste lands 
in India by settlers, and the redemption of a portion of the 
land-tax of India, were desirable objects. The debate was very 
unreal, the House being very thin, and the few present not 
understanding the subject, but Lord Stanley made a fair 
speech, and Sir Charles Wood uttered a series of flagrant 
| quibbles. He said that the land-tax ought not to be redeemed, 
_ because Government, in suffering its redemption, gave up the 
right of future increase, quite forgetting that he has himself 
sanctioned a permanent settlement for all India. If that 
sanction is honest, time will not increase his revenue; if it is 
jnot, which is absurd, he is simply cheating the natives of 
‘India. The redemption of a permanently settled estate 
|is to the State a mere matter of account, for it pays 
off perpetual debt with perpetual revenue exactly equi- 
jvalent to the interest. The only difference is, that 
| the landowner, no longer afraid of the sunset law, can im- 
| prove his property. So, too, with the waste-land question. 
| Sir Charles Wood says his variations on Lord Canning’s order 
| are infinitesimal. Then, why does he stick to them so obsti- 
nately, at the riskof having the Northernmembers make his dire 
missal a sine gud non of support? We suppose he will admit Mr. 
| H. Ricketts to be an authority on the point. Yet that gentle- 
|man, while defending Sir C. Wood in our columns, admitted 
| that under his rules A would have to pay for surveying land 
which B would then buy at auction! 





| On Tuesday Lord Normanby brought forward again the 
‘ease of Mr. James Bishop, of Martyr Worthy, the English- 
man who was convicted last September of carrying letters 
| between the conspiring Government of Francis IT. and his 
| friends in Naples. His father, the Rev. Alfred Bishop, has, 
| Lord Russell remarked, been a very unfortunate man, unfor- 
| tunate in his son’s health, for he has been an invalid from child- 
|hood ; unfortunate in his son’s tastes, for, instead of caring to 
|see what is worth seeing in Italy, he chose to mix himself up 
|in disreputable conspiracies, and get convicted of a capital 
| crime ; unfortunate in his son’s obstinacy, for when his father 
| engaged that if released he should immediately leave Italy, 
the son declined to ratify that agreement; and not, perhaps, 
least unfortunate, said Lord Russell, in the advocacy of 
Lord Normanby. Nor was this reply all that the noble mar- 
|quis took by the debate. The Duke of Sutherland had 
occasion to explain that finding Mr. Bishop provided in the 
fortress of Alessandria with books and a sofa, and almost every 
| luxury, he inquired why Mr. Bishop had books allowed him, 
jand was told ‘because the poor gentleman was considered 


, weak in the head, and a friend of Lord Normanby’s.” 


Yesterday week Lord Russell made a temperate statement, 

in answer to an able speech of Lord Shaftesbury’s, of the Eng- 
lish view of the Polish question. He was exceedingly anxious, 
| he said, to avoid giving any impression that England would 
}in any case interfere forcibly on behalf of the Poles. He 
sces no hope for Poland that the Poles or their friends would 
regard as a hope, but has much vague reliance on uncertain and 
shadowy godsends of aid,—on the power of public opinion in 
| Europe—(what political iniquity did that ever sweep away ?) 
—on the remonstrances of England, which he admits can 
only mitigate the anguish of failure,—on the general Euro- 
| pean sense of justice,—which is but an element, and a very 
homeopathic elemeut, in his previous stay, European public 
|opinion,—and on ‘‘that Heaven which will not allow op- 
| pression to pass unpunished,’’—but which also takes its own 
time (and often how weary a time!) in punishing it. Lord 
Russell, like all statesmen who have made up their minds that 
they ought to furnish no more than a corps of observation, 
and to leave the actual recruiting for the good cause to Pro- 
vidence,—is apt to see a little couleur de rose. 


Consols are 934 933 for money, and 92 924 ex div. for the account. 
The New Threes and Reduced are 914 913. Exchequer Bills have 
been dealt in at 3s. to 2s. discount. Indian Five per Cents. at 110 
| 1103; and the 54 per Cents. at 116. At the annual meeting of 
| the Universal Life Assurance Society, held on the 13th inst., the 
|report showed that the number of new policies issued during 

the past year was 237, the premiums on which amounted to 
| 6,7201. 17s. 3d.; the total number of policies issued from the com- 
mencement of the society were 7,842, insuring the sum of 
6,848,181/.; while the total amount of premiums received was 
1,878,324/. A reduction of 47} per cent. on all premiums entitled 
to participate (being an increase of 2/. 10s. per cent. beyond the 
reduction of last year) was declared, and a dividend of 11. 19s. per 
_share in addition to the 10s. per share due on 31st December next. 
A company called the Mediterranean Hotel Company has been 
started to supply Nice with more hotel accommodation, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>—_ 
MR. GLADSTONE AS A PARTY LEADER. 
INCE the untimely death of Sir G. C. Lewis Mr. Gladstone 


mixed with that attitude of mind a certain refinement and 
| subtlety of religiousness which redeems it from the coldness, 
if it sometimes overshadows the clearness, of mere statesman- 


| like prudence. 
| And it is a part of this same Lancashire temperament 


is recognized by common consent as the heir apparent to | that Mr. Gladstone has a certain imaginative tenderness for 
the leadership of the Liberal party ; and those, therefore, who, | balance-sheets,—a fond way of dwelling on the national ways 


like ourselves, are not quite so ductile to the rash timidity and | and means which proves them to be as familiar to his quiet 
dangerous caution of the times as to look with equanimity on | reveries as they are to his hours of business,—in short, an 
the prospect of a long series of years in which the Govern- | épanchement de ceur towards budgets, which makes his speeches 
ment of this country should cover with its egis every rotten | on these matters models of solicitous art and avenues to the 
abuse, and wave aside every noble cause till it has ceased to , respect of the House of Commons. This requires not only a 
need our aid, must henceforth watch the Chancellor of the | certain susceptibility of nature towards these subjects, 
Exchequer’s career with mingled anxiety and pride. He;but the boundless fertility of illustration and invention 
alone can pretend to lead the Liberals; but it is useless to | for which Mr. Gladstone is so remarkable. Under no other 


ignore the fact that he will be a leader whom all the Conser- man’s hand could figures sprout and give forth such 
vatives will delight to assault, and not quite all the Liberals abundant leaves and blossoms, and not only golden, but rich 
mellow fruit, as under Mr. Gladstone's. Even Mr. Disraeli, 


will delight to defend. Nay, we must say more,—though | 
he will be a leader to be followed with enthusiasm,—with | who is both an artist and an inventive artist, never produced 


tar greater loyalty of sentiment than one can readily feel for | such interesting budgets. He had not that soft place in his 
Lord Palmerston’s pleasant and politic expediency,—we must | nature for Accounts which in Mr. Gladstone’s finance covers 
often, too, follow him with anxiety and trembling, as a leader a multitude of sins. His heart was comparatively hardened 
whose thoughts and ways are not very easy to anticipate,—one | against the figures. 
of the greatest defects in the leader of a popular party,—and| But though Mr. Gladstone’s weakness, so to say, thus 
whose mind is too inventive for any large measure of that ‘catches the weak place in the practical imagination of English- 
political sagacity which, finds the true track rather by scent | men, his sympathy with noble culture is as fine as it might 
than intellectual effort. In one respect, and only in one re- | be in the most poetical contemner of mere money matters. And 
spect, the Conservative party when headed by Mr. Disraeli, | here, again, he has a great advantage over his Tory antagonist, 
and the Liberal when headed by Mr. Gladstone, will suffer | who cares for culture as a means, but by no means as an end. 
from exactly similar misfortunes. They will be liable to | Nothing can be more characteristic of their difference in this 
very sudden shocks and surprises from the intellectual | respect than their opposite tendencies on the Italian question. 
mancuvres of their chiefs. Great parties like to have With Mr. Disraeli, Italy is even as China; and much less 
leaders whose thoughts and measures they seem to know | interesting because a less enigmatic and novel field of 
beforehand. Lord John Russell (when in office at least,—we | speculation than America. With Mr. Gladstone, the clas- 
would not say the same of him as leader of opposition) had sical associations of Italian politics, and the nobly patriotic 
this advantage, that his views were a sort of familiar liturgy | bearing of the Italian nobility, inspire an enthusiasm 
to his party. They were accustomed to his constitutional | half literary and half political, but entirely human 
forms of praise and prayer, and came prepared to chime in at | and reverential. This is the sort of sentiment which links 
the right moment. But the Conservatives, who, being even | Mr. Gladstone close with the literary scholarship of the age, 
fonder of set forms as well as rather duller and more stupil, | and helps him to interpret between it and the strong material 
naturally appreciate this sort of satisfaction even more than the | yearnings of the commercial spirit. The clear and ever 
Liberals, have always been cheated of this innocent enjoyment clearer-growing definition of his sympathies mike him 
by Mr. Disraeli, whose extempore flights of devotion con-/|a far fitter leader of a party than Mr. Disracli; for, after 
stantly leave them, like the incalculable eloquence of dissent- | all, though the herd of a political flock like to have some 
ing supplications, far behind, if not entirely out of temper | acquaintance with their leader’s plans and purposes, they 
with him. Mr. Gladstone's leadership will be liable to the | care yet more about his tastes and hopes; and while they share 
same defect. He is at once too original, and too discursive in | the latter strongly, though they may quarrel with his sudden 
the plan of his originality, for a model leader. A Parlia- | mancouvres, they will but rarely desert him. Perhaps the 
mentary party is, in this, like a Volunteer army; it wants only deficiency in Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies is a certain 
leading, but it wants to be led only where it is well prepared | want of any aggressively national tone,—it may be an inclina- 
to go. Few men can persuade or convince like Mr. Glad- | tion to be rather more catholic and cosmopolitan in feeling than 
stone; but after all, a convinced regiment, especially if con- | any but the commercial party likes, and this much less from 
vineed against its will and therefore of the same opinion | undue anxiety for commerce than from a certain breadth and 
still, is not a very manageable regiment, and the convincing humanity of feeling and aversion to what he thinks the bar- 
art should be reserved for great occasions and great issues, | barous expedient of physical force. 
not lavished on small expedients. One of Mr. Gladstone’s most eminent characteristics as a 
But if Mr. Gladstone somewhat resembles Mr. Disraeli in | Parliamentary leader, which is closely allied both with his 
the frequent intellectual surprises to which he suojects his | great qualifications and some disqualifications for the supreme 
people, he is, at least, far his superior in the definitive direc- | post, is his wonderful power as a debater—which is, indeed, 
tion of his moral sympathies, which are to Mr. Disraeli of | in some respects, too great. His mind may be said to swarm 


the nature of imaginative fictions, whose existence it is poli- | arguments, all of them, at least, telling, and for the time con- 
tically wise, but exceedingly difficult for him to remember and | verging on his point; but still of that independent and tena- 











realize. Mr. Gladstone’s moral sympathies are one of the 
secrets of his great oratorical influence in the House of Com- 
mons. Pacific, and yet eminently generous in his tone, full of 
that temper of what we may call Christian expediency, which 
gives so amiable a sobriety to his political hopes and wishes, 
Mr. G!adstone is the natural link between the commercial 
spirit of his country and the higher culture of the age. On 
every subject on which his tendencies are generally known to 
differ from Lord Palmerston’s, they differ doubly, —by approxi- 
mating closer to the enlightened self-interest of the country 
as Lancashire understands it, and to the Christian feeling of 
the country, as one or two of the more cultivated Bishops 
understand it. Take, for example, the Turkish question, 
the conflict between the Porte and its Christian subjects, Mr. 
Gladstone differs from our elder statesmen both in that he 
approaches the views of Mr. Cobden, and in that he approaches 
the views of the Greek Church. He leans to Greece because 
the Greeks are an enterprising commercial people, full 
of life and speculative activity ; and because the Greeks adhere 
to a faith which has in it elements of authority, thought, 
and sentiment which command Mr. Gladstone’s reverence. 
Like all the followers of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone never 
thinks without an eye to utilitarian results,—but he has 


cious vitality that they do not perish with the occasion, but are 
apt to return upon their progenitor at inconvenient seasons, 
when they are not likely to strengthen his position. There is 
none of that parsimony of logic about Mr. Gladstone—that 
disposition to use up the same considerations again and 
again till they are a little threadbare—which, in the hands 
of a dexterous chief like the late Sir Robert Peel, is one 
of the most useful of a leader’s tendencies. Mr. Glad- 
stone pays for almost unrivalled momentary Parliamen- 
jtary influence by giving constant and very effective 
‘handles to his opponents. But when we have admitted 
'that even as a debater his wonderful fertility is as much a 
risk as a power, we must add that a greater debater probably 
never addressed the House of Commons. Just take, for 
instance, his extraordinary Italian speech of yesterday week, 
in answer to Mr. C. Bentinck, Lord Henry Lennox, and Mr. 
Disraeli, of which not a line could have been prepared 
beforehand, and the greater part must have risen to his lips 
as he stood reviewing the speech of his immediate predecessor, 
Mr. Disraeli. Yet it would be impossible to conceive a more 
skilful and artistic reply,—great not merely in retort, in subtle 
observation, in using his opponent’s concessions for purposes 
exactly subversive of his opponent’s aims, in playful irony, 
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in that graphic and humorous criticism on the temper of the | 
House, which the House invariably enjoys as the highest | 
tribute to its own importance, and as attaching a certain 
dramatic worth to the part of the applauding, but 
otherwise, silent hosts,—great not only in all these acces- 
sories of the debater’s art, but great also in the genuine 
eloquence of deep principle, sedate conviction, and the 
impassioned earnestness of the true Liberal faith. Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence never rises to the passionate height 
of Mr. Bright’s, but it is far better adapted to the House of 
Commons. Keen and flexible, without any want of mus- 
cular vigour, adapting itself to every bend and turn of his 
adversary’s movement with a dexterity that yet shows full 
proof of robustness, Mr. Gladstone exceeded himself in his 
answer to Mr. Disraeli. The criticism began with a gentle 
but powerful shake, that reminded us of the preliminary action 
taken by a big dog to a weaker assailant, which at length he 
is induced by continued assaults to notice ;—then, as the 
leader of opposition seemed to be quivering in his grasp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer turned aside to lecture with 
graceful irony on Mr. Disraeli’s wavering Italian policy: 
—‘I think I so understand him, but I speak with 
the greatest diffidence, and with many scruples even, 
as if I were endeavouring to decipher some obscure telegram, 
or to read some ancient manuscript with characters much 
defaced.” And the repeated alternation of a half satirical 
patronage with occasionally rough, but strictly Parliamentary, 
thrusts, which, continued through so great a part of the speech, 
brought out the noble and manly eloquence of the concluding 
sentences in that full relief which the highest dialectic ease 
and self-possession always give to any flash of ardent convic- 
tion. The speech was one which showed all Mr. Gladstone’s 
highest qualities as a debater, without any of his too prolific 
ingenuities ; for it was on a subject which did not admit of 
logical inventiveness, but only of happy political illustration. 
In some ways even more wonderful than his masterly and 
statesmanlike speech of Monday week on the Charities, it was 
an achievement which will fill all true Liberals with pride 
and hope for the future career,—hitherto deemed so precarious 
—of their high-minded and versatile leader. 





THE SULTAN AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 

ARIS is in a ferment, for another Imperial scheme has 
failed. The Suez Canal, which was to have turned the 
current of Asiatic trade and poured the wealth of the richer 
half of the world into the lap of Marseilles, has been blocked 
up by the Sultan, and France, woke up from a brilliant dream 
of ships, and commerce, and empire, rages against the “ perfi- 
dious ”’ power which so jealously guards all three. She isthe 
more furious because the gallant adventurer who has received 
this terrible blow offered her a double prize. If France, 
through the malice of nature, could not have the trade which 
made Venice, and to French eyes seems to make England 





rich, at least she could have Egypt instead. It is now six 
years since M. Ferdinand Lesseps fancied that the prize for | 
which he had toiled with such admirable perseverance was at | 
last within his grasp. Backed by the whole influence of the | 
Tuileries and the sympathies of all Southern France, he had | 
succeeded in forming a company which, as he fondly hoped, 

would emulate in Egypt the great English company in India. | 
Every kind of obstacle, natural, commercial, or diplomatic, | 
had been thrust aside or evaded with more than Oriental | 
astuteness. The canal was pronounced impossible by the greatest | 
of English engineers, but his objections were easily referred | 
to the jealousy England was expected to feel at her approach- | 
ingdoom. The Dutch Government proved to a demonstra- 

tion that if the canal were completed the sailing voyage | 
down the Red Sea would take longer than one round the | 
Cape, and that steam-tugs would cost twice as much as the | 
difference of time would save, but M. Lesseps found a} 
sufficient reply in appeals to the glory of France. The shares | 
were not eagerly sought, but the Pasha, under sufficient | 
pressure from Franec, took up enough to enable the scheme to | 
float. ‘The Sultan’s assent was unattainable, but the powers of | 
a hereditary Pusha are considerable, and exceedingly ill 

defined, and permission was given on the spot to commence | 
the work in “anticipation of sanction.” Labour was hard to | 
procure, but Said Pasha was despotic, and the peasants were | 
ordered to furnish twenty thousand unpaid labourers a month. | 
The work when finished would, it was known, be useless, for 

no expenditure likely to be incurred by mankind would cut 

and keep open the canal into the shallows covered with water 
which extend for two miles beyond each mouth of the trench. 

Still M. Lesseps was confident. It was not possible for 





French East Indiamen to sail through Egypt, but it was 


possible, by a lavish expenditure of life, to dig a deep trench 
through the Delta before the engineers came to the rock. It 
was possible to cut a fresh-water canal to convey Nile water 
to Suez; and it was possible to claim and _ obtain 
sovereign rights over the soil for a mile on each 
side of this latter, and of all future canals. His second 
scheme was therefore in a fair way of realization, for though 
a canal might never be made, still the control of a vast body 
of labourers, the introduction of hosts of engineers, contrac- 
tors, superintendents, and gang masters, the association of 
the Pasha with the work, the unavailing struggles of English 
diplomatists, and, above all, the right over the two-mile strips, 
would suffice to secure to France that paramount influence 
which is in the East so easily transmuted into substantial 
power. Once recognized throughout Egypt as the great em- 
ployer of labour, the highest political influence, and the 
Pasha’s irresistible creditor, the company might, on the first 
serious misfortune to Great Britain, acquire direct sway over 
at least a portion of Egypt. This was the end to which M. 
Lesseps directed all his efforts, and for a time it seemed that 
he might succeed. Egypt was flooded with Frenchmen. 
The populace, previously acquainted only with England, 
which travelled, and owned India and bombarded Jeddah, 
grew accustomed to look up to France as the first of European 
powers. The Pasha was ostentatious in his regard for the 
great company which pressed him so hard, and was to bring 
him so much wealth. A general belief was diffused that 
France was the heir of Egypt, when Said Pasha, who had 
been tormented for months by one of the most cruel of mala- 
dies, made a voyage to Europe, was received in France like 
a sovereign prince, was treated in England with cool neglect, 
and returning full of French prepossessions, suddenly died. 
His death was a heavy shock to M. Lesseps, for Ismail 
Pasha was supposed to be “ English,” and England had pro- 
nounced against the canal. ‘The belief that if India is to be 
retained without any English expenditure, Egypt must be 
English or neutral, is rooted into the British mind, and has 
far more foundation than most British ideas on the East. 
Liberty of transit through Egypt is not, indeed, quite 
so invaluable as it is the fashion to represent. Soldiers 
have always gone round the Cape, and will, in all pro- 
bability, always continue to go round, the progress of improve- 
ment in steamers being a great deal swifter than the 
development of African methods of transit. For letters 
and passengers the quickest route is through Turkey, not 
Egypt, from Seleucia to the Tigris, and so into 
waters where the English flag flies alone. But any great 
maritime power which held Egypt could land an acclimatized 
army in India five weeks after the declaration of war, or in 
just one-third of the time required to despatch reinforcements. 
Egypt, moreover, being one of the countries within the 
Mohammedan ken, its ruler, if powerful, would be the subject 
of incessant solicitation from every Mohammedan malcontent, 
and every émeute might, by a little gold, be fostered into an 
armed revolt. Above all, the ruler of Egypt can starve 
Mecea, and Mecca is as powerful throughout the Mohammedan 
world as Rome among Ultramontanes. A proclamation from 
the Shereef calling on the Mussulmans of India to rise would 
cost us Madras in about six weeks, and seriously hamper the 
Viceroy in his efforts for its reconquest. It is possible, of 
course, so to strengthen our rule in India as to render us in- 
dependent of any menace or any invasion; but a state of 
armed preparation on such ascale would ruin Indian finances, 
and render improvement absolutely impossible. We may 
hold India under any circumstances short of a loss of mari- 
time power; but to hold it easily and cheaply Egypt must 
remain neutral. Lord Palmerston, therefore, denounced M. 
Lesseps, and, unwilling to expose an intrigue which might 
involve a demand for embarrassing explanations, denounced 
the canal, and so earned for himself the credit of ‘‘ opposing 
civilization.” The French papers resounded for weeks with 
denunciations of English selfishness, and there was a per- 


| ceptible increase in subscriptions and in M. Lesseps’ popu- 


larity. 

The accession of a Pasha devoted to English interests was, 
therefore, a most unwelcome event, but M. Lesseps survived the 
danger. Ismail Pasha was cajoled, or coerced, or convinced 
into apparent quiescence, the canal works went on merrily, 
and the shareholders thought their great danger—a hostile 
Pasha, had been successfully overcome. They forgot, as 
Europeans always forget, that they were dealing with 
Orientals. Ismail Pasha visited Constantinople, claimed his 
right of private audience, and when the Sultan returned his 
visit, the Egyptians knew that the game was played out. 
The Sultan, convinced that the completion of the canal with- 
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out his consent seriously menaced his authority, resolved to | 
forbid it publicly in an address to the European Consuls assem- | 


bled at Alexandria. Such an address would have ended the 
work at once, as the peasants would have refused 
their labour, and it was accordingly averted by the French 
representative. He refused to be present unless assured that 
the canal would not be mentioned, and the Sultan, afraid of 


an insult which in Egyptian eyes would have seemed a) 


declaration of war, postponed his first resolve. It was, 
however, the first executed on his return, and with true 
Oriental jinesse. The Sultan does not prohibit the canal. 
That would have been to ‘‘assail civilization” as frankly as 


|made of Great Britain, would have been received with a 


shudder of sick fear-—Mr. Gladstone, without one word of 
‘sympathy or regret, passed on,—to condole with the Eng- 
lish county which has suffered a calamity scarcely 
greater, though more concentrated in time, and, there- 
fore, perhaps, more visible. This coldness was the 
more remarkable, because Mr. Gladstone is not one 
of those who detest the Irish creed, or who are unable to 
| understand how a race with qualities so widely different from 
/our own may yet be our equals, supplying the very elements 
|of force wanting in the more strenuous but less pliable cha- 
'racter. The man who comprehends Cretans cannot be 


Lord Palmerston, and the Sultan is not the first minister of | unable to understand Irishmen, nor can the statesman who 
the first maritime power. He, therefore, sanctions the canal, | pleaded for lazzaroni be disgusted with the Irish peasant. 
subject to one or two trifling and quite unobjectionable con- | ‘The omission was a grave one, and may yet bear bitter fruit. 
ditions. The r‘ghts to the territory on the side of the sub-canals | By the admission of all observers, Protestant and Catholic, 
must at once be given up, and with them the object for which | Scotch or Irish, Ireland is suffering from one of the most 


the French Government has so strenuously befriended the 
project and patronized M. Lesseps. Next, forced labour must 
be abandoned as too injurious to the agriculture of the 
country from which, what with “reliefs” and travelling, it 
withdraws some sixty thousand ablebodied men. As no 
conceivable wages will tempt a fellah to abandon his 
home, and so risk his own harvest, his children’s lives, 


and his wife’s honour, all of which are in imminent danger | 


the instant he is out of his village; and as there are no 


labourers but fellahs, and as canals cannot be cut without | 
hands, the enterprise is at an end. Finally, the canal must | 


| terrible calamities which can afflict a state—a succession of 
| wretched harvests. We have before us a report on the de- 
(cline in Irish prosperity by Dr. Neilson Hancock, specially 
| deputed for the work by the Lord-Lieutenant. His report is 
written avowedly with the single object of proving that there 
has been no progressive decline, but it confirms and 
‘amplifies the terrible picture sketched by Mr. Glad- 
|stone. Dr. Hancock does, indeed, prove that the libels 
‘of the Nation are false, that the rulers are not deli- 
|berately driving away the people, that they are not 
| fostering cattle at the expense of human beings, that they 
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be declared neutral in the event of war, a proposal which it | are not to blame for a calamity which might have occurred in 
will task the ingenuity of the ablest diplomatists merely to | any land in which so large a proportion of the population is 
reduce to writing, and that neutrality must be guaranteed | supported by agriculture. But the fact that Ireland suffers 
firstly by France which wants the canal and not the neutrality, | from the will ot heaven, and not the malevolence of man, does 
and secondly by England which wants the neutrality butnot the | not in the least diminish the extent of the calamity, or the 
the canal. The proposals are fatal, yet they contain nothing to | demand for aid, or the obligation of extending that cordial 
which the Emperor of the French can object. Is the ‘ protector | sympathy which the enthusiastic Celtic nature always craves, 
of civilization’ to insist on forced labour, or the defender of | and which the sterner ‘‘ Saxon” refusesto him alone. We do 
nationalities to deny the right of the Egyptians to their own | not despise the blind because no man destroyed his eyes, and 
property, or the ally of England to murmur because asked to | we bear with the sick man when he petulantly ascribes to 
agree with her in guaranteeing the humble ally of both? | human agency the disease which can be traced to no human 
The Emperor cannot for very shame take up such ground, | cause. It is annoying enough, no doubt, to be told that 
and with Mexico resisting, and Poland in revolt, he cannot | England has produced poor harvests, and made the potatoes 
fall back on the easier argument, jiat voluntas mea. | yield badly, and killed the cows, and sown grass on the wheat 
Finally, and this is the turning point of Aali Pasha’s | uplands, but in all other cases Englishmen consider that mis- 
despatch, the Porte protects all private rights. The share-| fortune, though it does not justify, still at least excuses 
holders have not a vestige of right, for the consent of the | querulousness. It is high time to crush down this irritation, 
Sultan is stipulated in writing in every engagement signed by | and unless we want to see Ireland depopulated, to study the 
the Pasha, but it is not safe to irritate so deeply the capital- | facts which are already creating a second national exodus. 
ists of France. The freshwater canal is really beneficial in We shall quote Dr. Hancock, the authority most opposed to 
the most direct proprietary sense ; the credit of Egypt, in spiteof | the Irish view of their grievances, and this is the result. Up to 
Said Pasha’s extravagance, is excellent; that of Turkey is not | 1856 Ireland had advanced at a steady, though not very rapid 
yet exhausted, and the Sultan and Pasha between them will | rate of progress, had, in fact, about doubled its capital, while 
repay the money expended, and ‘‘finish,’’ or not finish, the | losing a third of its population. From that time, however, 
canal between them. The shareholders have long been doubt-| the progress has been stationary, and during 1860, 1861, 
ful, the prospect of recovering their money will have an irre- | 1862 there has been rapid decline, a series, thatis, of agricul- 
sistible charm, and we should not be surprised to see a formal | tural losses, amounting to 26,000,000/., or nearly two year’s 
vote passed in Marseilles next month accepting the Sultan’s | rental of the country. The whole of this frightful loss is due 
over liberal offer, and dissolving the company created to cut | to the weather, the acreage of all crops having only declined 
the Suez Canal. The Constitutionnel talks of possible expla-| about four per cent., while the produce has been reduced 
nations, and there will, of course, be agitation in the Divan | more than thirty. 





1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 


and gossip without end in Galata; but the French public has | ; i : 
already apprehended the situation, and sees clearly enough | a seacecessoseeccess = oo oo 4 eaeteen 
that the boldest and ablest intrigue yet set on foot to secure | potatcos "tons 4°329°523 2°741'380 11858433 2148,204 
France a footing in Egypt has completely failed. The East | turnips .))..., ...tons 3,462,000 2,627,000 3,392,000 3,792,000 
is still to pour wealth into London ; Marseilles still to hunger ee 21,577 23,760 22,568 24,258 





for the supremacy nature has refused; and we scarcely wonder | the wheat crop, that is, having declined to less than half its 
that even Le Temps talks of the “influence” which has per- amount, the a crop lost inion per cent., potatoes more 
verted the Sultan’s mind. | than fifty per cent., and turnips alone of the food crops show- 
jing a slight increase. The whole of this tremendous loss 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. | fell, moreover, on the tillers. Rents have hitherto been 

HERE was one paragraph in Mr. Gladstone’s speech on | maintained at their level, though there is increasing difficulty 
the budget which was read by most thinking English- | in collecting them, and the rate of wages has increased ninety 

men with mingled annoyance and surprise. It was that in| per cent., or from 8d. to 14d. aday. ‘The loss was borne by 
which he described the position and prospects of Ireland. | the farmers, and was paid, in the first place, by the with- 
With his usual courage in facing facts, the Chancellor of the | drawal of joint-stock deposits to the amount of 1,750,0002., 
Exchequer admitted all that the Secretary for Ireland had | by a reduction of expected deposits by 2,250,000/., by sales of 
denied—a decline continued for three years in population, Government Stock to the extent of 2,000,000/. and finally by 
and wealth and profits, in all the more important products of | “‘ a sacrifice of live stock (the floating capital of Irish farmers) to 
the earth, and in the cattle by which it was assumed that | the extent of 6,000,000/.” Be it remembered that the Irish 
cereals*had been replaced. ‘ Ireland,” said Mr. Gladstone, | farmer is, in nine cases out of ten, a working tradesman. 





had “ suffered in three years a decrease of nearly one-third of | The farms are small, and the immense class who, in England, 
the total value of the estimated agricultural products, on the | keep up rents and keep down profits by taking farms as a 
principal items or constituents of agricultural wealth, and not | pleasant out-of-door occupation, with little expectation and 
very far short of the full amount of the established annual no realization of profit, scarcely exist in Ireland. These 
valuation (rental) of the country, which is 13,400,000/.” | 

And, having made that statement—one which, had it been | 


great losses, therefore, have been borne almost exclusively by 
a depressed but numerous class of working tradesmen, able, 
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perhaps, to meet a bad harvest, but wholly unable to face | of electioneering operations is thus obtained who possesses a 
three in succession. What wonder if the little farmers, | boldness and originality of conception, a spirit and a dash, to 
utterly bowed down, aware that wages in Western America | which the purely professional mind can rarely attain. A bril- 
have risen to four dollars a day, emigrate at the rate of 300 | liant instance of this sort of leadership has recently been 
a day from one port alone (Dublin), that an eviction is | unfolded for the public admiration. In February last, there 
regarded as the culminating oppression, that Government is |was an election for the borough of Lisburn, in which 
accused of all the misery caused by the elements, that taxes | a Mr. Barbour was victorious. A petition against his return 
seem extortions and tithes unendurable oppressions, that every | was presented by the Conservatives, which has since been 
agitator is heard with pleasure, and every secret society re- withdrawn by a document at once signed and repudiated by 
garded with hope, that, in fine, at this moment overt disaffec- | the petitioners; and the General Committee of Elections has, 
tion is only checked by the ruinous safety-valve afforded consequently, had to consider the circumstances under which 
by emigration? The English are very patient, and are | their signature was obtained. The hero of the comedy is 
aided by a reserve capital without a parallel for amount, “‘ Misther” Alexander M’Cann. Born and bred in Lisburn, 
but the Home Secretary who governs us after three | he carries, or has the reputation of carrying, loaded revolvers 
bad harvests will not have a pleasant or an easy task. What |in his pocket, and has for twenty-two years served the Crown 
matter of surprise, if a race of whom two-thirds live by the | Solicitor for the county of Antrim. Such a gentleman natur- 
land, impulsive and illogical, taught for centuries to believe ally took a strong interest in the election, and when the cause 
every Government malign, and with their minds still ulce- | he espoused was defeated, was equally naturally desirous that 
rated by the traditions of a passed-away oppression, should | there should be a petition against the return, and that he 
vent their wrath in movements only not treasonable because | should be employed to get up evidence in its favour. 
the bone and sinew of the country is so rapidly drifting | Accordingly, on the 9th of March, a public meeting took 
away ? | place at Bannister’s ‘ publichouse, or rather hotel’;’’ 

‘‘ Let them go,” is the unspoken thought of hundreds who| Mr. Moore, a Dublin attorney, attended with a petition 
read this statement with pity for the misery which they |in his pocket ready drawn; a resolution in its favour 
acknowledge without repairing it. ‘‘ We can sympathize | was drawn up and signed by the persons present; and 
with suffering, but an emigration which renders it possible to | the petition itself was signed on behalf of the meeting by 
resettle Ireland with a thrifty, industrious, and Protestant | Moses Bullick and William John Knox. We regret to say 
population, relieves us of half our difficulties. It isa benefit, not | that the widest difference exists between the parties con- 
an evil.” We have scarcely patience to answer an argument cerned as to the relations which this proceeding created 
which strikes foreigners as cynically evil, though it issecretly | between them. Misther M’Cann is clearly of opinion 
the weight which crushes even benevolent Englishmen into qui- | that it was he who employed Mr. Moore, that he was the real 
-escence. It is not possible, unless history is a fable, to be rid of | petitioner, and that Bullick aud Knox were his puppets. Mr, 
the people of Ireland. Cromwell reduced them to a million, yet, | Moore, on the other hand, considers that they were the 
in 1861, they were eight millions again. Resettlement sounds | puppets of the meeting, which retained him, and Mr. M’Cann 
very well, but who, with land in America granted gratis | to act under his directions. In pursuance of this view, Moore 
sunder the Homestead Law in farms of 160 acres to every | drew up a withdrawal of the petition, to which on the day 
naturalized applicant, is going to take worse land at 2/. an acre, | following M’Cann obtained the sigaatures of the petitioners. 
encumbered with landlords, and clergy, and poor-rates, and | They deny that they at all understood what they were doing ; 
the hate of the relics of a great population? If an English- | but Mr. Moore’s account of the matter is that he had ex- 
man moves, he may as well go to Ohio or Melbourne as Tip- | plained to the meeting that the object was to make it in- 
perary, and though Scotchmen take more kindly to Ireland, | dependent of the petitioners, and that the withdrawal was 
they are too thrifty to multiply fast. But even were | not to be acted on without a resolution of the same body 
it possible, the depopulation of Ireland would be the| which signed that in favour of the petition. Moore then 
most dangerous of catastrophes. The Empire would) returned to Dublin, and M’Cann set himself to procure evi- 
ose not only men as good as any remaining, not only the | dence. 
best recruiting ground for her army, but an element of mar-| But, alas! the Conservatives of Lisburn do not seem to 
vellous value in the aggregate national character. There are | have appreciated that gentleman's exertions. ‘‘ They refused 
Englishmen, we believe, who despise the Irish character, and | to take the slightest interest in the petition.” So, on the 
hold that the Empire would be the better without the country | 24th of March, he went to Knox, and, according to his own 








‘as well, with this felicitous alteration, that for the attorney 


which saved England in giving us Wellington, and India in the 
two Lawrences. But cooler heads will doubt whether a dull 
uniformity of intellect is the best guarantee for a governing 
race, whether it is not well for a nation more than half Teuton | 
to have the aid of a race more mobile, more sympa- 
‘thetic, with more of those qualities which, when they culmi- 
nate, evolve genius. Cromwell plus Dan O'Connell strikes | 
us asa being far more likely to influence the world than | 
Cromwell alone. Fortitude and perseverance, and capacity | 
for invention, are great qualities, and in all these the! 
Englishman excels the Irishman; but the world would | 
be a dull place without eloquence, and music, and humour, 

and versatility, and in all these the superiority of the | 
Patlander is, at least, equally manifest. Besides, one has 

heard of such things as justice and mercy, Christianity and | 
civilization. Is it justice which refuses even to inquire 

whether Ireland is or is not suffering under a vast calamity, 

or mercy which points to a loss of one-third her whole pro- | 
‘duce as a mere statistical fact, or Christianity which bids us | 
‘welcome our neighbours’ banishment, or civilization which is 

established when, at the end of a century of effort, we hail a| 
desert as a relief? Our duty is to reconcile Ireland, to make | 
it a part of the Empire as much as Scotland, and it is not to 

the credit of the Liberal party that they refuse to inquire into | 
the facts because those facts are exaggerated, or to remove | 
great grievances because presented in an excited irrational 
way. 





AN IRISH ELECTION PETITION. 
\ ge selection of a representative for a metropolitan borough 
is said to rest with acaucus and an attorney. This proud 
prerogative of freedom, which is in England confined to monster 
constituencies, is happily enjoyed in Ireland by small boroughs | 


is substituted an attorney’s clerk. This is an improvement, 
Secause while there is no loss of intrigue and finesse, a director 





account, expressed himself in the following beautiful lan- 
guage :—‘‘ Now, Mr. Knox, here is a document; it is another 
withdrawal of this petition against Mr. Barbour. I think the 
time has come when that gentleman should get no further 


/annoyance; and, since the Conservatives of Lisburn take no 


interest in the matter whatever, and since I have suffered so 
much personal loss and inconvenience, and made so many 
enemies, I think the time has come when I should cease that 
course, and let Mr. Barbour remain in Parliament, as he ought 
to do.” Knox, however, and his wife altogether repudiate 
this account, and another witness declared, that as to his 


_ serious loss,”’ he did not believe one bit of it. ‘[his sceptic, 


however, it must be admitted, was also an attorney’s clerk. 
To return, however, to Mrs. Knox, whose accouat of the 
interview between M’Cann and her husband is very pictur- 
esque. ‘“ He came in and said that he had had a letter from 
Mr. Moore that morning, stating that he wanted further 
evidence, and he threw a lot of papers on the table and 
said, ‘ William, put your name to that,’ and showed him 
where to write his name. It was momentary; he put it into 
his breast-pocket again.” Then the hero unhappily began to 
brag. He was bid yesterday 5,000/. to withdraw the petition, 
and he would leara Mr. Barbour to tamper with his principles, 
and would get his handwriting, and show some bribery, and 
get him four years’ imprisonment. Finally, he expressed an 
intention of ‘‘ showing the Conservatives what he was.” In 
this, at least, he has kept his word. 

He next went to Bullick, who says that he was induced to 
sign the paper in the same way, having no idea that it 
was a withdrawal, but believing it to be a document neces- 
sary to procure further evidence. M’Cann by this time, 
was intent on nothing less than sending poor Mr. Barbour to 
the Tower, but, it must be admitted, that Bullick whea 
charged with having signed the petition ‘‘the worse for 
driak,” only repudiated the soft impeachment “on that 
occasion,” while to an imputation of having cried, he indig- 
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nantly replied, that he never cried, “he, was not a man full 
of tears, or anything of the sort.” 
This Cato of doubtful sobriety, as well as his co-petitioner, 


seems to have felt a prompt suspicion of the great M’Cann. | 


Very shortly after that worthy’s departure they rushed 
together, they took counsel, they determined to save Mr. 
Barbour from the Tower, and they went to their attorney. 
From him, as they say, they first conceived the idea that they 
might have signed a withdrawal, and whether this be true or 
not, a couple of hours later Bullick certainly knew it, for he 
called the document by that name in an interview which he 
had with the father of the sitting member to warn him aguinst 
M’Cann’s machinations. 

That evening they pursued M’Cann to Belfast, accompanied 
by their attorney’s clerk, named Segrave. They demanded the 
document. After alittle shuffling he admitted that he had it 
about him, and having got rid for the time of Segrave, pro- 
duced and real it. Bullick and Knox were little the wiser, 
and he refused to let it out of his hands. The tearless Bullick 
even drew his knife to cut away his signature from the 
document, but the dread of the revolvers restrained him, and 
the petitioners returned to Lisburn no wiscr than they were 
before. That same night there was a Conservative meeting 
at the “ publichouse, or rather hotel,” and a document was 
drawn up by Segrave, in which the petitioners disclaimed 
the withdrawal, and informed the Speaker that if anything 
purporting to be such a document was presented to the House, 
they utterly renounced the same, and any intention on their 
parts to relinquish the petition. 

Mr. M’Cann’s account of this interview at Belfast was of 


|is that the last Lisburn election seems to require “ more 


light, more light.” 


FRENCH INFLUENCE IN ITALY. 
HE debate of the 8th May upon Italy was one of those 
splendid displays which occasionally justify, as well as 
‘explain, the moral sway of the House of Commons. It is a 
luxury only to read it, an intellectual relief to feel how readily 
the House, which can talk such trash on Church questions, 
| and cheer such imbecilitics on municipal legislation, can also 
rise to the height of an overwhelming subject. The debate 
‘brought out every good quality of the British Parliament; the 
| wealth of practical minute knowledge shown in every speech, 
_the patient tolerance with which opinions, like those of Sir 
| George Bowyer, were heard by a Protestant audience, the 
scorn and loathing expressed for every proved instance of op- 
pression, the calm tenacity with which, in spite of those in- 
stances, the House adhered to its almost instinctive support 
of Italian unity, the burst of enthusiasm which announced 
its appreciation of Mr. Gladstone’s superb jinale to the debate, 
a burst such as rings out only from a truly popular assembly, 
—these are the qualities which have maintained the House of 
| Commons for five hundred years first among the deliberative 
| assemblies of the world. ‘The strongest despot in Europe may 
| well sigh for a support to his foreign policy such as that burst 
| of cheering gave to the British Premier, and the wildest Red 
/may doubt whether, after all, aristocratic institutions do not 

| help to keep warm the passionate love for freedom. 
The effect in Italy will be immense, and altogether bene- 
ficial. The Italians cannot mistake the sympatly, the warm 











the same flowery description as that which he gave of the | and hearty approval which pervaded every turn of the argu- 
previous conversations with the petitioners separately in the | ment, and—three thousand years of eminence having destroyed 
morning ; but they were corroborated in every instance, andhe that sensitiveness parvenu nations are so apt to feel—they 
was not ; and he was, moreover, compelled to admit that he had | may take from allies so cordial advice which they greatly 
never received an offer of 5,000/7. from Mr. Barbour, or any need. ‘The speech of Lord Henry Lennox, exaggerated in 
other offer, for the withdrawal of the petition, while he had | tone and incorrect in details, still contained a charge whick 
“‘ written stating that he had.” On the other hand, it is im- | has only too much truth, and pointed out an evil which it is 
possible to believe the petitioners were quite so ignorant of | for the best Italians, for the men who with Cavour despise 
the nature of the withdrawals they signed as they represented | «‘ government with a state of siege,” speedily to abate. The 
themselves to be; and Bullick, at least, shared Mr. M’Cann’s | Italians, instead of developing their own ancient and 
habit of figuring himself as proof against the temptation of | admirable institutions, are giving way too much to the 
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large sums of money, which, fortunately, had never been 
offered him. ‘There can, however, be little doubt that the 
withdrawal was improvidently signed, and that the petitioners 
had no intention that the petition should be prosecuted or 
abandoned at the option of M’Cann. ‘The disclaimer was 
forwarded to Moore, and by him to his Parliamentary agent, 
who lodged it with the Speaker's secretary on the 26th March. 

The conduct of Moore and the petitioners is now a little 
strange. For some reason or another they seem to have 
been reluctant to break with M’Cann. Moore’s letter to 
him, dated the 25th of March, complains of his conduct in 
the very mildest terms, and though the writer adds that he 
shall expect the paper to be given up to him on his arrival 
in Lisburn, neither he nor the petitioners took any further 
trouble about the matter. M’Cann retained the withdrawal 
till the 15th of April, and then delivered it to the Speaker, 
with a letter, in which he speaks of himself as “the person 
who caused the petition to be presented against the return ” of 
Mr. Barbour. But, great as was his genius, he forgot that it 
Was necessary to send notice of the withdrawal to the sitting 
member, and perhaps the liability to this sort of error may 
be regarded as some sort of diminution from the dash which 
characterizes the attorney’s clerk. At all events, where a 
cautious policy is preferred, it is better to employ the 
attorney. 

In these circumstances the award of the Committee could 


not be doubtful. Even supposing that the petitioners knew | 


what they were signing on the 24th March, it is clear that 
within a few hours they demanded it back, that they signed 
a formal disclaimer the same evening, that Moore, the Parlia- 
mentary agent, made a further demand for its return on their 
behalf, that all this was well known to M’Cann, and that, 
all this notwithstanding, he made use of the withdrawal. 
The Committee, therefore, declared it to be void, and the 
Lisburn petition is to be prosecuted. It is impossible not to 
anticipate a good deal of amusement from its proceedings, 
and, above all, we hope it will reveal the reasons why M’Cann 
held the withdrawal for nearly three weeks before he used it, 
and what, after he had held it so long, launched the fatal 
missive at last. Can it have been pure, disinterested com- 
passion for Mr. Barbour, or even pure indignation at the 
selfish motives which Mr. M’Cann read in the inmost souls 
of the Lisburn Conservatives? There is something mys- 
teriously Irish about the whole affair, and our own conclusion 


‘influence of French ideas, are postponing freedom too 
‘much to an external and unreal unity of opinion, de- 
|pending too entirely on foree for the removal of 
| social evils. Rattazzi always avowed his belief that the French 
| system was the one best adapted to secure unity, and the 
| bureaucracy of Piedmont, whose trained ability and freedom 
| from personal corruption gives them almost a monopoly of 
administrative posts, are more or less tainted with the same 
objectionable spirit. This comes out markedly in the treat- 
| mont of the press. The Italian theory on this subject is 
/more liberal even than our own, the Italians, from the time 
|of Cicero, having asserted a freedom of speech amounting 
often to licence. Their instinct would be to allow every 
‘opinion its full right of expression, to leave thought abso- 
‘lutely unrestrained by anything save the difficulty of selling 
| objectionable ideas. Their officials have, however, imbibed 
| the evil French notion that literature is a power which the 
Government should guide, like all other powers, lest it be- 
come dangerous to the public. Like them, they are misled 
by a false analogy, and hold that because a motive 
power like steam needs to be governed, so a natural power 
like growth should also be guided and restrained. It is not, of 
course, true, as Lord H. Lennox would imply, that there is 
no free press in Italy. The mere existence of the Armonia, a 
journal which daily attributes every Italian difficulty to the 
vengeance of the Almighty on an impious Government, 
and of the Movimento, which published Mazzini’s formal 
/renunciation of allegiance, is a sufficient disproof of that 
charge. All opinions in politics find an expression, and the 
sale of blackguardly little pamphlets attacking individuals, 
from the King to Crispi, is only too little restrained. But it 
is true that the Government, or its agents, do interfere far 
too much with the press, attempt to keep it too much in lead- 
ing strings, and sometimes visit it with administrative punish- 
ments as indefensible as the outrages committed by M. de 
Persigny. That Government is, it is true, somewhat pecu- 
liarly placed. Italian writers left to themselves are nearly 
certain to attack the Emperor Napoleon, and we concede that 
for the hour a statesmanlike reticence towards France is, 
however annoying, still almost imperative. He feels Italian 
attacks nearly as much as his uncle, though he probably would 
not direct an Italian Viceroy to shoot an editor or two as a 
measure of precaution. It would, however, be easy to enforce 
by law certain temporary abstinences without the preposterous 
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tyranny of compelling the submission of every article to a would imply, mingle the innocent with the guilty. Of 
Questor. How mildly, not to say carelessly, that officer ful- | all those arrested there is, perhaps, scarcely one who 
fils his task a file of Italian papers sufficiently proves, and | would not attack it if he dared, and the infinite majority are 
there is, we suspect, a tacit understanding between him and the steeped to the lips in real crime, indefinite plans for increas- 
journals as to prohibited subjects which makes his authority | ing brigandage, or exciting revolt, or handing Naples over to 
less oppressive in reality than in seeming. The system, however, a French-American satrap. Even in Great Britain, a man 
is none the less objectionable, because the Government imposes | who distributed French gold to induce Ireland to declare for 
leading strings rather than fetters, and ought to be at once | Marshal MacMahon would meet with swift justice and little 
abandoned under a vote of the Italian Parliament. If the | pity, but there remain, after all these deductions, a number of 
laws are not strong enough strengthen them. If officials are | prisoners guilty only of wishing ill to Italy. Wishing is not 
not vigilant enough dismiss them. If the editors are not loyal | a crime, except in the eyes of a French prefect, and the whole 
cnough prosecute them. But unless Italians desire that their of the prisoners not arrested on evidence which would satisfy 
literature should for all time bear the taint of the bureau, they | a court should be at once released. The whole of them could 
must replace their press under the laws, leave the initiative | not face one decent Piedmontese battalion, while, in prison, 
in discussion to publicists and not officials, and prefer any | they raise up enemies to the Italian Government on every 
tribunal, however severe, to any censor however lenient. |side. The true policy for the Ministry is that which was 
No other system is compatible either with health or | commenced when Charles Albert published the Statuto—strong 
with that freedom which is the first claim of Italy to her | laws, not high-handed acts ; remorseless justice, not spasmodic 
new rank among the nations of the world. It may be/| severity. It is Cavour that Italians should follow, not 
quite expedient to enforce silence about Louis Napoleon, | M. de Persigny, and that is the truth which, amidst the grand 
but Parliament can make personal outrages on foreign sove- | chorus of English approval and sympathy, they may learn 
reigns offences summarily punishable by heavy fines. It may | from Lord Henry Lennox’s intemperate accusations. 
be necessary for a year or two to prohibit clerical incentives 7 
to insurrection, but the law can punish such declarations of MR. SOMES AND HIS FRIENDS. 
war. Nobody denies or questions the right of a free people S the time draws near for Mr. Somes’s Bill to be again 
to restrict political utterance, if they consider it wise; our | £\ brought forward, the meetings in its favour become more 
own laws, but for the contemptuous leniency with which they | frequent and more obstreperous. We have generally found these 
are administered, would sentence the editor of the Nat/cn to gatherings held in a small schoolroom or some wretched shed 
imprisonment once a week; but strict press laws and ad-| which does duty as a meeting-place for the brethren, and 
ministrative seizures are widely different things, and based on | which lies about half a day’s journey from any civilized part 
widely different theories of the powers and ends of govern- | of the town. The course of business is very simple. The 
ment. If the Italians approve the second alternative, they | audience consists of a few men and women who are all of one 
have abandoned the principle of freedom ; if they do not, and | mind on the question, and have, therefore, no chance of 
we know they do not, they should at once prohibit the | disagreeing. Any stranger who chanced to drop in and tried 
practice by making the arresting official responsible to the | to express opposite views would be immediately hooted down, 
tribunals. and probably forcibly expelled. The men and women speak 
It is the same with the questions of brigandage and the | by turns. The general drift of their remarks is that they 
prisons. The theory of Sir G. Bowyer that Naples is held | have been great drunkards and vagabonds in their time, a 
down by force, that the population would gladly throw off a | statement that is often remarkably corroborated by their 
detested yoke, and that people are shot in hundreds to inspire | countenances and manners, and that as they have been bene- 
terror, is, of course, unfounded. It needs but the simple answer | fitted by taking the pledge, sober men ought to be made to 
that the Government is anxiously arming the whole of the | take it too. We heard one man declare that for more than 
propertied class, that Naples has already a National Guard of | three years he never went to bed sober a single night, that his 
some seventy thousand men. [But it is true that the Govern- | wife died brokenhearted, and that his children languished in 
ment, in its eagerness to put down a system which scandalizes | the workhouse—and, upon the whole, he seemed rather proud 
it abroad, has acted with most unconstitutional severity. Of| of so exceptionably fine an “experience.” The fellow had 
course, if a brigand resists in arms, he must be shot where he | the impudence to draw a comparison between himself and 
stands, as he would be in England, and is in India and Austra- | the great body of English workmen, and to declare that now 
lia; but there is not the smallest necessity for shooting down | he was “saved” while they were “ wallowing in sin.” It 
scores of ruffians in cold blood, or for using death as a pre-| seems to be the effect of this temperance pledge to stuff 
yentive punishment. The Italian Government has ample | men up with all kinds of self-conceit and hypocrisy. They 
force to carry out a system of transportation which, while | cannot understand that the filthy habits in which they were 
terrifying ruftians who meet death by the bullet as they would | accustomed to indulge, and upon which they still dwell with 
death by cholera, would allow, when the country is settled,|a kind of affectionate interest, would be abhorrent to the 
of a general pardon. Even that penalty, comparatively mild | very natures of decent people. ‘I have been dead,” said a 
as it might be made, is not the true remedy for the disease. | speaker, at a meeting held in Camden Town, “to drinking 
An English statesman, brought face to face with such facts, | customs, and they have been dead to me, for thirty years; 
would tax the disturbed districts for their own defence, | but it concerns me when I look upon suffering humanity.” 
expend the money in organizing a mountain guard out | It probably never occurred to this man that what he injuri- 
of the brigands themselves, and inspire terror only by | ously used in excess, others might safely use in moderation. 
the remorselessness of his pursuit. No man accessible to | After this fervid speaker came forward a Mr. Noble and declared 
terror at all will risk a penalty which years of flight | that they were “ resolved to carry this measure.” The cheers 
and evasion and harass will not enable him to avoid. | of the audience showed that at that moment they could joy- 
The laws are strong enough to put down crime, even | fully have consented to the extermination of all who opposed 
in Naples, without these extra-judicial severities, which, by | it, and sung a hymn of praise over their miserable remains, 
producing despair, change every riot into a petty civil war. | A gentleman made another meeting glad by telling them a 
The tendency towards them springs from a Jacobin impatience, | horrible anecdote of a man who, when his mother came to 
which postpones justice to order, and is wholly foreign to | see him in prison, cursed her for letting him taste ale when he 
the Italian mind, now, as ever, the most persistent in Europe. | was young, and having thus brought him to ruin. Then fol- 
The officials require to be restrained, and the Italian Parlia- | lowed a story or two of awful death-bed scenes, over which the 
ment, though wise in not inquiring too closely—the policy | audience chuckled and gloated like so many ghouls. Every 
pursued by our own in the Indian executions—will be still | such anecdote evidently stirred up a fierce joy in their breasts, 
more wise if it signifies that slaughter, as a cure for bri-/and they checred till the thought was suggested that a horde 
gandage, must cease. So also must the preventive arrests, also | of savages must be animated by much the same feelings when 
copied from French administration. We are not of those who | they dance around the scalp of a fallen fue, Another person, 
hold armed resistance to a free government a light or venial | quoting from a temperance paper, said that “taverns and ale- 
crime. It was wise to spare Smith O’Brien; but his execu- | houses are the portals of the grave and the gates of hell.” 
tion, as a fomenter of civil war, would have outraged no rule | But this is putting the matter in an absurdly mild form 
of justice. The necessary check on the right of insurrection, | compared with the language generally employed. 
which must exist, or despotism would be eternal, isthe know-| It was deemed necessary that a meeting a little above 
ledge that the insurgent exercises it under a responsibility of | this tag-rag class should be held in support of the Bill, and 
his head. But levying civil war and talking treason | so last Tuesday, in one of the minor rooms of Exeter Hall, 
are widely different things, and the Italian Govern- | the promoters induced a few gentlemen to sit on a plat- 
ment represses mere ebullitions of spite and caprice| form in the presence of a handful of persons. A line 
with provoking severity. It does not, as Sir G. Bowyer | of ten ladies occupied the front seat, and if they were 
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teetotallers their substantial make and build did some 
credit to their principles. Next to the chairman sat Mr. 
Horsfall, the member for Liverpool—it must be a wild 
cause indeel that could not get some member of Parliament 
to espouse it—and next to him was a dispirited, melancholy- 
looking gentleman, who never showed one sign of animation 
from the time he entered the room till the time he left it. 
He seemed plunged in grief, but it may only have been 
the workings of inspiration or the effects of the process of 
gestation, tor it turned out that he was to deliver a speech. 
Then there was the secretary, who was ever on the look 
out for fresh arrivals, and gradually tempted to the plat- 
form a stout reinforcement. 

For some time an air of profound wretchedness pervaded the 
mecting. Whether through the dampness of the day, or the 
dread of that terrible row of stern matrous in front, the speakers 
did not seem to be able to get warmed up properly. The secre- 
tary read the report, drawn up in a spirit of Draconic severity. 
One might have thought it was the production of half-a-dozen 
despots who had England fast in their grip. It told how 
the Committee had “ taken steps” to “‘check”’ the opening of 
the Crystal Palace on Sunday, and to do away with the bands 
playing in the parks. Hearing that the Great Exhibition 
was opened last year toa select few on Sunday, “no time was 
lost” in “ehecking” that. Then they went farther afield. 
They learnt that public works were carried on in India on 
Sunday, and immediately wrote an imperative letter about 
it to the Secretary of State. Luckily for him, he saved himself 
by writing back word that no public works were carried on 
except under necessity. The report went on to say that the 
society had a Bill ready to render it a punishable offeuce to 
open any shop whatever on Sunday, including, we presume, 
the bakers’ shops where the poor get their dinners cooked ; 
but “ friends in Parliament ”’ judged it better not to introduce 
the Bill this session; so that for another year the poor work- 
ing man may still enjoy a good dinner at home on one day out 


of the seven. The Committee had tried to close all post-oftices, | 


because these wicked institutions “ filled people’s minds with 
thoughts of the riches and pleasures of this world” on the 
Sabbath. In this strain of serene piety the document ran ou 
till the rise and fall of the secretary’s voice in that damp 
atmosphere seemed to be lulling the audience to sleep, and 
perhaps to dreams of this happy land bound hand and foot in 
the dust before a mob of reckless zealots. 

After this came Mr. Horsfall, but he was not a more 
amusing speaker than Mr. Horsfall usually is. We remember 
no more of his remarks than the expression of his opinion that 
“it is not right in the sight of God to open public houses at all 
on Sundays.” 
called upon Mr. Somes, who proved to be none other than the 


exceedingly dispirited, melancholy gentleman we before men- | 


tioned. We have heard many bad speakers, but none who 
floundered and hammered at hopeless sentences so vacantly 
as the author of the little Bill that is to do so much for Eng- 
land. He began several sentences that promised well, but, by 
some mental aberration, he forgot to finish them. He talked 
principally of a previous appointment which would call him 
from the meeting, and when he broke down in a sentence, he 
always filled up the blank with a reference to this appointment, 
which seemed to weigh very heavily on his mind. Having 
apparently satisfied himself, and quite satisfied his hearers, 


that he had nothing to say, he fell back upon extracts of | 


letters in praise of his Bill, which he promised to read to the 
House of Commons. But he seemed so utterly cast down in 
spirit, that unless he cheers up a little before that day we are 
afraid the House will not endure him. The lecturers in the 
room, who looked as though they had been out somewhere in 


a blight, evidently felt that they were better qualified to be 


members of Parliament than the gentleman who was making 
such a sorry effort to express himself coherently. Finally, 
he sat down, to the intense relief of all parties, and melted 
feebly out of the room. The responsibility of the Bill is, 
perhaps, overweighting him, but he is evidently the very 
man fit to introduce such a measure. 

Things did not go on at all briskly till the chairman called 
upon a Mr. Payne, whom the audience evidently knew well. 
His name called forth the first hearty burst of cheers we had 
heard, and when he came forward, a little round comic 
gentleman, another burst greeted him. His speech was the 
only fun of the afternoon. He made all sorts of jokes suited 
to the precincts of Exeter Hall, and his style was so well 
known and understood that almost before he came to the 
point the people laughed. Mr. Somes was an M.P., he said, 


but M.P. meant something more than usual in his case. It 
meant that his Manner was Pleasing (which was a cruel piece 


When he hail ended his exercise, the chairman | 


| of sarcasm), that he had Made a Promise, Meant to Perform it, 
was Marvellously Patient, and so on, till the previously woe- 
begone audience was convulsed with laughter. Then this 
merry little gentleman, who had the oddest possible way of 
brushing up his hair into a ferocious tuft with his hand, read 
a copy of verses in honour of the occasion, of which we can 
recollect no more than that they were the 1855th copy he had 
written, and that they wound up with a rhyme about “‘ Somes” 
and ‘* happy homes,” which caused one of the ladies to whisper 
audibly to another that he was a “dear.” When this funny, 
irresistible gentleman sat down another speaker rose, but his 
‘“« Manner” being almost as “ Pleasing’? as that of Mr. Somes 
himself, and another great cloud evidently falling upon the 
meeting, we were obliged to confess that the endurance of the 
brethreu was much greater than our own. 

These are the methods by which the originators of the Bill 
—for itis palpable that poor Mr. Somes is only the cat’s-paw— 
hope to push it into popular favour. It would be idle to argue 
seriously with them, for they are impenetrable to argument; 
but we would commend a plain statement of the case to their 
attention. The Bill is intended, they say, for the benefit of 
men who drink to the injury of themselves and their families. 
Now, the habits and inclinations of such men would not be 
changed by their inability to indulge them on one particular 
‘day. If they could not get drink on Sunday, they would 

get it on Monday, and neglect their work to get it— 
for slaves to a habit never consider the consequences 
of their self-indulgence. How would their families be 
the gainers then? But they could store drink and tuke it 
on Sundays at home, we are told. Is it less a desecration of 
the Sabbath for a man to get drunk at home than at a 
publichouse? To put a “check” on drunkards, sober men 
must be denied necessary refreshments on Sunday. ‘Tecto- 
tallers say that beer is not a necessary refreshment; but this is 
only their opinion—some men deem it necessary, and they 
have as great a right to act up to their views as the ab- 
stainers have to follow out theirs. If the gentlemen who are 
induced to lend their names to this cause, the reclaimed drunk- 
ards who lecture upon it, and the sanguine persons who. 
support it with their money, would, when they are “ checking” 
this and that, check their own bigotry and meddling propen- 
sities, they would serve the cause of true religion far better 
than by their present efforts, which only tend to bring ridicule 
upon all that is good. 





tOCHESTER ON CLERICAL 
FARMERS. 
S* PAUL must have had serious difficulties to contend with in 
founding a Government for the infant Church, when he felt 
it necessary to lay it down that no Bishop should be a “striker” 
nor a “brawler.” These are not exactly the kind of accusations to 
which our episcopal Bench often lay themselves open. But had the 
Apostle foreseen what our Anglican Church would become, we doubt 
| whether he would have thought the dangers of the Church in his 
| time, from the personnel of its hierarchy, much greater than those 
| of the Church in ours. He would have no reason, indeed, to com- 
| plain that the Bishops are men of blemished reputation. ‘The rule 
| that “a Bishop must have a good report of them which are without, 
| lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil,” has become with 
| us one of the absolute laws of the episcopal heart ;—and, perhaps, 
| there aresome of our Bishops whom the Apostle would think likely 
| to profit rather than lose, by falling a little into that “ reproach” and 
| those snares to which he alludes. Certainly, though it is a great 
thing for a Bishop to be respectable,—though it might be a mistake to. 
| wish for the anomaly ofa disreputable Saint on the Bench—of course, 
| we do not mean a spurious saint, but a saint in unjust discredit with 
society—there is reason to think that the Bishops might be 
| more useful if they did not rustle about in so starched a ruff of 
| social decorum. It is the misfortune of many of them to feel 
habitually consecrated; and this sense of consecration does not 
| appear to be very salutary. It seems to produce the unfortunate 
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| result, instead of making human facts and duties sacred, of 
making sacred facts and duties inhuman. It seems to act as a 
| moat, insulating the Bishop; instead of asa fresh tie of duty to 
the universal Church. 
We have never met with a more dismal and hopeless vase of this 
‘influence of ‘ consecration” in inflating the natural hollowness of 
human conventionality, and blinding right reverend eyes to what 
is good in human life, under the semblance of a swollen sense of 
| Divine importance, than a correspondence just published between 
| the Bishop of Rochester and the Rev. George J. Davies, of In- 
gatestone, in the diocese of Rochester. This latter gentleman is, it 
| appears, by the Bishop's admission and the common consent of all 
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parties, a clergyman of irreproachable life, whom delicate h salth | of Rochester had been allowed to consult with his rural deans 
has induced to give up all regular duty as a beneficed clergyman, | about Abraham's conduct in managing his own flocks, and “ asso- 
and “ to endeavour, by fresh air and out-door exercise, to restore 2 | ciating” with graziers, if not exactly with “ markets,”"—about 
constitution which had been enfeebled by too close an application” | Jacob's still worse conduct in speculative breeding 
to clericalduties during eleven years of unremitting paro« hial labour. | agent, we are sure he would have “inhibited” both from taking 
In other words, Mr. Davies has taken to farming on his own ac- | any part in the development of Revelation;—Abraham from 
count, and also to assisting a friend (Mr. Disney), with whom he | receiving the promise, and Jacob from beholding the ladder. And 
In doing so, however, he | then, as for the fishermen and the tent-makers, “J. C. Rochester” 





resides, in the management of his farm. 
had no wish to ignore his clerical profession, though he found it | would clearly have decided that, * considering the nature of the 
necessary to give up what is technically called the * cure of souls.” | ministerial office and the feelings of society in these parts,” and 
Indeal, he seems to have always felt a very vigorous interest in | considering also the effects of suc! 

clerical work. He had published “ss Papers on Preaching by a Wyk- | was, with much pain, compelled to inhibit all the Apostles, and 







we 


1 conduct “ upon the Church,” he 
hamist,” which the Bishop himself borrowed in preparing a charge | particularly the Apostle to the Gentiles, from offering any obser- 
on the subject ; as a parochial clergyman he had been distinguished | vations to the people within his jurisdiction. Retail operations in 
for zeal and fidelity; and after he had resigned parochial duty, a | fish and tents would have been even more objectionable than gentle- 
neighbouring clergyman testifies that “in 1861 Mr. Davies actel | man-farming. St. Peter certainly “associated with markets ;” 
as my temporary curate during my severe illness,” adding “ I will | St. Paul (who was not a capitalist) pretty certainly male tents 


undertake that every man in the parish shall testify to the efficiency | * for another.” 
with which he performed the duties.” Such a man was, of course,| And the curious part of it is that every clergyman, even with 


often requested by his brother clergymen in the neighbourhood to | benefice and cure of souls, is allowed to farm at least e'ghty acres, 
take occasional duty for them, which he did efficiently, till the so th 

sishop suddenly interfered in January last, by inhibiting his “old | health to doon a larger scale what a beneficed clergyman with his 
friend’ Mr. Davies from officiating in his diocese. “It appears | time all pledged, may do on a smaller. But the Bishop probably 
to be generally known and much remarked upon,” says the Bishop, | thinks that to cultivate “ glebe-land” and to farm, are differ 
“that you are engaged in the management of land, holding a farm | if not opposite things. A consecrated mind may,—as a Bishop 
also yourself, and of necessity associating with farmers and markets | would put it,—take the human means to render the revenues 
far more than is usual in the case of clergymen, or than is proper | of the Church productive; but glebe is doubtless one thing 
for them, according to the best judgment I can form.” The clergy- | andacommon farm another, and the Church wheat and Church 
man thus oddly accused of the crime of “ associating with markets,” | vegetation have a sacredness that neither markets nor manures 
of course, protested against this strange episcopal canon of clerical | can affect. The Bishop himself has, we are told, three 
propriety, and was backed in his remonstrance by many friends, two | hundred acres of glebe at Danbury, which he retains in his 
of whom—one of them the clergyman whose testimony we have | own hands. No doubt he does dispose, in some sacred way, of the 
already quoted—actually delivered written remonstrances to the | produce of this land and appropriates the proceeds, 
Bishop. 'The Bishop, on the receipt of these remonstrances, called to- | course, any association with markets,—and, no doubt, he has some 
gether some of the rural deans to consider the matter, first, however, | method of checking the accounts ;—but some mode is, of course, 
giving Mr. Davies a mysterious option to let the question rest | adopted of filtering the gains so that this has no evil result upon 
rather than damage himself further by submitting it to the con- | the Church. 
sideration of that formidable assembly. Mr. Davies does not seem Can any sadder proof of the imbecile conventionality of 
to have felt the force of the menace implied, and though disputing | episcopal religious ideas be produced than this correspondence ? The 
the authority of the rural deans, stated that he had no objection to | man who writes these letters has clearly begun to regard Divine 
any kind of publicity. What the rural deans may have said does | ordinances as a species of supernatural etiquette. He thinks of 
not clearly appear, but the Bishop records the result with a! a Bishop as a master of the ceremonies, who is bound to see the 
fluttered solemnity which makes it evident that he thought it| rales of full dress enforced in the Church. Mr. Davies has 
almost equal in importance to the acts of an cecumenical council. | violated these rules ; the world will go to ruin if this is permitted. 
“I thought it due to you, and also to the diocese, in its lay and | The object of an Episcopacy is obviously to keep the clergy 
clerical branches, that a few choice men, who were selected as | * genteel.” So, with one pang of regretful friendship, the Bishop 
rural deans before I came into these parts, should meet the Arch-} turns the farming clergyman back from the door, and tells him 
deacon in private, and after reviewing the whole matter, without | frankly hecannot beallowed to speak to God or man of sin or forgive- 
my presence, should state whether, considering the nature of the | ness till he has washed his hands of the agency, and can clear himself 
ministerial office, and the feelings of society in these parts in res-| of all complicity with trade. If he would but consent to lead 
pect of it, the course I had adopted was in any manner exagger- | a useless life in general, there would be no objection at all to his 
ated, or reflected unduly upon the unclerical position which you | preaching, praying, and absolving now and then ! 
have been assuming, since you resigned a regular charge in the 
diocese ; considering also its effects upon the Church. The inter- 
view I afterwards had with them decides me unhesitatingly to abide ZERAH COLBURN AND AMERICAN BRIDGES. 
by my letter to you of the 10th of January, and I must do so, eg ersiny away from the dissolution side of the American 
though I deeply regret it.” And so the matter was decided,—the 
Bishop reiterating that he had thought it bad for Mr. Davies to farm | citizens. Like our own people, they go out into all parts of the 
his own land, but much worse to act as agent for his friend Mr. | earth on various pursuits, and not always that of the “ almighty 
Disney. Under the circumstances it was impossible to let him | dollar,” and, like the natives of our own provinces and colonies, 
take even occasional clerical duty in the diocese. they culminate in London as their sphere of widest action. A 

Of course, it is not easy for common laymen toenter into the recesses | Peabody becomes a London banker in the avocation of distributing 
of consecrated motives. But it isa little puzzling to find that a | and also of aggregating wealth. A Colt makes revolvers a prac- 
clergyman, “ without cure of souls,” would be better suited to pray | tical fact, and no longer the curiosities of a museum; anda 
with and preach to a homely country audience, if he were an | Hobbs, after picking all the locks in the Union, becomes a manu- 
idle man, neither farming himself nor aiding others to farm, than | facturer of locks in London; while a Colburn, leaving for a time 
he is as one of themselves, sharing their duties, entering into all | the practice of mechanical engineering, takes a position of emin- 
their anxieties, and temptations, and hopes. His two great disquali- | ence in mechanical literature. 
fications for occasional clerical duty appear to be “ associating with | Somewhere about the year 1812, if we recollect rightly, an 
farmers and markets,” and, still more, farming as ‘‘ the agent of | American farmer from the “far west” came to London, not with 
another,” instead of purely on his own account. It is spiritually | “corn” or “notions,” or even in the pursuit of a patent, but 
disqualifying in some degree, thinks the Bishop of Rochester, for a | bringing with him his son, Zerah Colburn, a slip of a boy some 
clergyman off duty to think of wheat, and turnips, and manure at | twelve years of age, as a curiosity for the learned. The boy was 
all; it is doubly disqualifying for a spiritual man to think of another | lively and frolicksome, as much as most boys, and more than 
man’s wheat, and turnips, and manures, instead of thinking only | American boys in general. And he was delicate and refined withal. 
of his own. Had Mr. Davies, instead of devoting his energy to | But he possessed, moreover, the remarkable quality of mental 
multiplying the fruits of the earth, stayed at home to lounge or | arithmetic, and was a living “ Babbage’s machine” ere Babbage 
gone abroad only to gossip, he would ‘have continued an eligible| was known. The most astounding figures were spoken in his 
spiritual instructor of the people of the diocese; but because he | ears, and, churning them in his brain, the results were given forth 
devoted his leisure to becoming one of themselves, he lost all title | with unfailing accuracy. All intellectual London marvelled, and 
to lead their prayers or guide them in their duties. If the Bishop! it was taken for granted that the one thing needful was education 
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—not the education of the “ backwoods "—but of an English 
Univer-ity. The boy was exhibited in public, and money poured 
in at first, but it slackened its current. To enjoy the exhibition 
of mental arithmetic it is essential to possess an arithmetical mind, 
and that is not the mind of the masses. So the shillings and half- 


crowns gradually ceased, and Colburn senior grew downhearted | 


and returne1 to his own land. Ere he went, James Mill, Jeremy 
Bentham, and Francis Place, tried hard to get together a fund 
to educate the boy in England; but they failed, and the boy 
returned with his father to the backwoods ; and, so far as we learn, 
the boy succeeded to the farm, and died on it at an early age. 


" , | 
But there was another member of the Colburn family, an uncle 


of Zerah the calculator, who left a son behind him, who in 
turn gave a nephew to Zerah the calculator, called after his name, 
and then diel, leaving the boy to his mother’s care. In this boy 
there was the sterling stuff, the vis viva in which Zerah the calcu- 
lator was lacking. Not George Parker Bidder himself had more 
energy. Ile was, moreover, an instinctive mechanician, with science 
of his own, and invincible industry in acquiring from matter and 
from books, the knowledge of others, and separating the wheat 
from the chaff. At fourteen years of age he set forth from his 
mother’s home in pursuit of employment, and obtained it on a 
railway in the capacity of draughtsman. Ere he was eighteen 
years of age, he designed and built a locomotive engine on his own 
plan ; dissatisfied at lack of promotion, he betook himself to New 
York, and set up as editor and proprietor of a mechanical journal, 
full of knowledge and original. facts, with such success that his 
contributors—chiefly practical men—furnished a circulation 
adequate to his support. Restless in his desire of knowledge and 
looking on England as a fountain-head, he disposed of his paper 
and made several journeys hither, one of the results being a publi- 


is left open, or rather, the bridge has no floor. So little is ballast 
used that down South the railways are called “ mud roads.” “I 
guess I never drove on a ballasted road,” said a driver to us one day. 
No marvel, then, that the ballast is dispensed with on the bridges, 
and this may be one reason why the wooden bridges are so fre- 
quently burned down, even by accident, saying nothing of war 
practice. And so iron bridges are in the ascendant in America. 
Iron bridges which are not arches are formed usually by sus- 
pending the roadway either from a rigid beam curved upwards, or 
from a loose chain curved downwards, or by a straight chain of 
| links, forming a rigid chord, by a compressive member above. ‘The 
Chepstow bridge is a sample of the first, the Hungerford bridge, 
now removed, was, and will be again at Clifton, a sample of the 
second, and the present Charing Cross bridge is a sample of the 
third. ‘The Americans have tried various kinds, strongly marked 
| by originality in the use of material. In what is called the 
| Murphy Whipple ‘Truss all the compressive portions are of cast- 
iron piping and the tension of wrought-iron links. ‘lo support the 
| top chord vertically iron posts 23 feet in length are used. To 
| prevent these posts from bending is a vital necessity. In the 
| ordinary way the process would be to thicken the middle, which 
| would have caused great weight, so the designer strengthened a 
| thin part by stays of light wrought-iron from bottom to top, 
| just as a sailor keeps a spar upright by stays of rope. ‘The 
| American mind on iron bridge building seems to be of the sailor 
east, and not a bad cast either. With odd-shaped timber and a 
lot of rope it is probable that a sailor would extemporize a bridge 
| better than an engineer, and with less likelihood of breaking down. 
| His education has taught him practically the value of the com- 
pression poles called masts and of the tension ropes called stays. 
The favourite iron railway bridge in America is what is called 











cation of considerable merit upon the railways of England and | the ‘ Fink Truss.” Jt may be called the slack-rope principle, or a 
America, and another, the editorship of the best mechanical | ship’s rigging inverted. If turned upside down the roadway of 
periodical. With his added mass of knowledge he returned to the bridge would represent the deck of a ship, the vertical 
America, and established a practical mechanical journal in Phila- | struts the masts, and the tension links the rigging stays. ‘The 
delphia. It rose to profit, when, one fine morning, Fort Sumter | bridge consists of a roadway resting on cast-iron pipes jointed to- 
was bombarded and taken by the Confederates, and the arts of | gether, and forming a length of 205 feet, the diameter of the pipes 
peace were in abeyance. The subscribers disappeared, and Zerah | being only 12 inches, with one inch in thickness. From the 
Colburn, belonging neither to the war-loving nor contracting | centre of the length of pipe descends a vertical post, 22 feet deep, 
tribes, shut up his office and came back to England a welcome | of similar pipes. The foot of this pipe is supported on a chain of 
editor. tension links, a sort of slack rope, tightened by the weight into 
The world knows but little of the men who are the stimulators | two straight lines. This post and links may be called the main 
of true progress in the press, but from time to time it gets a glimpse | mast and stays. Midway, between the centre and the ends, are 
of them. So, on Tuesday last, at that very Institution of Civil | vertical posts of less length, with their respective stays, and 
Engineers which existed not when Zerah Colburn the calculator | between them are other posts, also resting on stays. ‘This 
came to London, but in which George Parker Bidder, his successor, | bridge is called a “deck bridge.” It is a curious sample of 
is a prominent authority, Zerah Colburn the engineer read | the originality of the American mind on construction, re- 
a paper on the “ Iron Bridges of America,” in which was crammed | ducing material apparently to the minimum. But the strength 
together, in a short space, matter enough to develop profitably into | is obtained by the fact that the iron is of better quality, and that 
many volumes. the depth of the beam is greater than is used in England, thereby 
We were accustomed to think of America as a country in which | lessening the strain on the tension bars, and giving less work to 
wood constituted the only building material. And, as regards | the very small cast-iron tube forming the compression chord. We 
bridges, this seems to have been the fact up to the year 1858, when | doubt though whether Colonel Yolland, or the passengers over 
Major Delafield erected an aqueduct bridge, the iron pipes which | whose interests he watches, would like to ride upon the *“ deck,” or 
carry the water serving also as arches, and being lined inside with | rather the deck beams, with no visible means of escaping perdition, 
timber to prevent the effects of frost. Wooden bridges, in first | should the wheels escape from the rails. 
cost, are less than half those of iron, but the evil of rot, fire, Mr. Colburn has hardly attained the age of thirty; and 
repairs, and watching is so excessive as to make iron cheaper. | this also is one of the American peculiarities. In England 
In the United States it is not the practice in peace structures | few men in professions get to be authorities till they are on the 
to bind down contractors to the quality of iron they are to use, | wrong side of fifty ; but possibly the same work may be done here 
as is the English practice. So, doubtless, the contractors use the by menas young, but only as workers, and not as authorities. Had 
cheapest, and the result is occasional failure and loss of human | Zerah Colburn the calculator possessed the energy of Zerah Col- 
lives. But not so in the case of gun metal for war uses, 7.¢., cast iron. | burn the engineer, and found equal scope, he would possibly have 
In this, experiments without number have ascertained how to make | forestalled the career of George Parker Bidder. 
it the strongest and toughest, and they who would work faithfully a ee —_ 
at the arts of peace must get their data from the practices of war. | eS WANDERINGS OF A BEAUTY. ale 
But American iron is of a far superior quality to much English, T Wiesbaden and the other resorts of “ Roulettania,” the 
and this is due in great part to the absence of sulphur in the fuel | observant traveller will see displayed in the shelves of 
used to make it. But the reduction of material to the minimum | the book-stalls which surround the Kursaal, pamphlets explaining 
resulted in the fall of a bridge on the New York and Erie Rail- | the mysteries of hazard and developing the secret working of the 
road,—“ four square inches of wrought iron, weakened by bolt-| laws of chance. These pamphlets are wrapped up in sealed covers, 
holes on the bottom chord of each truss for a single line.” | with an ominous notification printed on the wrapper to the effect 
American iron truss bridges are generally formed with the top | that, after the seal is broken, no money will be returned. If the 
chord of cast iron, and the depth of the truss is enormous, some- traveller be ignorant of the ways of this wicked world, and eager 
times 23 feet depth to 120 feet span. When the train runs on the | to penetrate into the secret which opens the door to wealth, he 
top chord of the bridges instead of the bottom they are called | will expend his thalers or guldens, as the case may be, on the 
“deck bridges,” and no parapets are employed. “The carriages | purchase of this book of promise, and when he has acquired the 
actually overhang the sides, and the passenger, on looking out of | right of perusing it, he will find himself in possession of the im- 
the window, is unable to discover any support beneath the train.” | portant, but not novel information, that the chances are even 
Risky in case of “‘disrailment!’ No American iron or timber whether red or black turn up at any given moment. Now, we 
bridge is ballasted. With the exception of a plank footpath the floor ' confess, to our shame, that we have experienced a very similar 
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deception in perusing the “ Wanderings of a Beauty.” We had 
our doubts whether we were doing quite right in reading a relation 
of private scandal, we may have suspected that the entertainment 
we were about to receive would not be of the most intellectual 
character ; but still we did fancy that we were going to be amused. 
Without endorsing toits full extent the well-known cynicism of 


Rochefoucauld, we may safely admit that there is something | 


interesting in the scrapes of our acquaintances. And how few there 
are amongst men in any way connected with literature to whom 
Mr. Edwin James was utterly unknown? ‘The fall of the great 
* Causidicus,” as Mr. ‘Thackeray baptized him, was familiar to us 
all. Breach-of-promise James had been a household word to 
us for years. His debts, his duns, his difficulties, the fees 
which he received, and the wealth which he squandered, had 
furnished matter for many a night of club-room gossip. The 
defender of Bernard, the elect of Marylebone, the friend of 
Garibaldi, had occupied no small share in the public eye; and 
even when, in the expressive American phrase, he “ went under,” he 
still contrived to keep alive our interest in his fate. In the 
moment of his lowest fortunes news came to us from Paris that 
the great Edwin had won the heart and hand of a wealthy 
Angelina. ‘Then, after a temporary eclipse, we heard that the 
newly wedded pair had chosen New York for their abode ; and we 
indulged the hope that in a new and better sphere, where writs 
ran no longer, and bailiffs ceased from troubling, the ex-member 
and patriot might win the position to which his talents entitled 
him. 

Somehow or other Mr. James is not fated to lead a life of 
uneventful tranquillity. His arrival in the empire city was 
signalized by the loss of his matrimonial jewels; and then 
ugly paragraphs began to appear with respect to the domestic 
bliss of Edwin and his bride. Mrs. James grew jealous, and 
it was whispered, not without reason; there was a scandal in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and a scene in the ladies’ reception-room 
of that gorgeous edifice. Then it was reported that the irate 
spouse took to attending the trials on which her lord and master 
was engaged, and suggesting to the opposing counsel allusions as 
to incidents in her husband's career which, if suddenly introduced, 
might upset his almost invincible self-possession. After this we were 
not surprised to learn that, to adopt the language of the regions of 
high life, a divorce was on the tapis, and that the accommo- 
dating legislature of the State of Indiana was likely to be 
resorted to in order to dissolve the nuptial tie. We took it, as a 
matter of course, that Mrs. James would write a book. “ Les 
Semmes incomprises,’ in the new world, as well as in the old, 
always do try to make themselves, their sorrows, and their wrongs, 
intelligible to the public ; they appeal from the villany of the 
individual to the great heart of humanity. 

Mrs. James, we regret to say, has fulfilled our expectations 
in the letter, but not in the spirit. The title of her reve- 
lations is all that we can desire. ‘The ‘“ Wanderings of a 
Beauty” is suggestive of a tale of thrilling interest. The 
portrait of the decidedly decolletée lady, which graces the 
cover, is exactly that of a heroine of the Yelverton class— 
of one of that typical order of womanhood who possess a 
fatal talent for perpetually getting into trouble without the 
slightest fault of their own. The fact, too, that the memoir is 
dedicated to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, “in token of profound 
admiration of his genius, and sympathy with his opinions,” is in 
itself full of promise. But when we have paid our money, and 
become the happy possessor of the ‘“* Wanderings,” portrait and 
all, we find that we are not much the wiser than we were before. 
Since the days when we spent five shillings to hear poor Lola 
Montes’ lecture on “ Love and Courtship,” and were treated to a 
moral discourse, which might have been extracted from the 
Family Herald, we have never been so disappointed as on the 
present occasion. We wanted to know something about Edwin 
the unfortunate, and we are bored with a disquisition on spiritual- 
ism. Only a few pages of these ‘** Memoires pour servir a Uhistoire 
de Monsieur mon Mari,” throw any light on the career of the 
unworthy husband of the lovely Angelina. However, in default 
of a loaf we must content ourselves with the crumbs. With true 
benevolence, we will try to preserve our readers from a like fate 
with our own, by telling them beforehand what they will learn in 
the memoirs of Mrs. Edwin James. 

Evelyn ‘Travers, the heroine of this novel, whose story is narrated 
by a shadowy confidant and humble admirer, is, when the 
narrative begins, young, exquisitely beautiful, rich, friendless, 
and alone. To escape the domestic dullness of her stepfather's 
household she is over-persuaded into marrying her cousin, 
Captain Travers; and, by some iniquitous, though incompre- 


hensible intrigue of her heartless mother, is jockeyed into giving 
up half her property. Her husband turns out to bea brute and a 
drunken reprobate, and, as he has the cruelty to shave off his 
moustache after his marriage, he loses the one charm which had 
| endeared him to Evelyn. However, he is kind enough to die of 
delirium tremens, leaving his widow richer and lovelier than ever, 
with one only daughter, Ella. Previous to her husband's death, 
Mrs. Travers had formed a warm but purely Platonic /iaison with 
a Colonel Melville, a type of manly worth and beauty ; and this 
connection is carried on with renewed ardour after the obstacle to 
| its prosecution is removed. The blooming young widow, however, 
| is in no hurry to reassume the fetters of wedlock, and goes abroad 
| to Italy with the colonel as a sort of lover on good behaviour. At 
| Florence she is much admired by the Prince of Syracuse, greatly to 
| the disgust of her devoted swain, as Evelyn is perfectly aware of 
| the notorious character of His Royal Highness, In consequence of 
her imprudence her name becomes damaged, though, of course, 
without a shadow of justice; and Colonel Melville leaves 
her in a huff. Too late Evelyn repents, and recalls him 
to her side; but the colonel has sailed for India, and is killed 
at the siege of Lucknow. The lovely widow still remains heart 
whole, and enslaves by her charms an Italian noble—the Duke 
of Balsano, who possesses every merit except the slight defect of 
being rather dull, His capricious mistress plays fast and loose 


with the unhappy Italian at her pleasure, engages herself to him, 
then adjourns the marriage indefinitely, finally goes to Paris 
without him to make up her mind what she ought to do, and 
meanwhile leaves his letters unanswered. There she falls 
in, at last, with the ideal man whom she has always longed 
|for—a brilliant American, Philip d’Arcy, a devoted believer 
in spiritualism. During a long illness she nurses him, at 
the risk of her reputation, and saves his life. D’Arcy is equally in 
love with her, but, by some incomprehensible complication, each of 
|them—in spite of the spirits—misunderstands the other, and 
Philip engages himself to Evelyn’s daughter Ella. In despair 
Mrs. Travers resolves to conceal her grief, and not to allow herself, 
even in her secret heart, to be her daughter's rival. So, in the 
coolest way, after months of silence, she writes to Balsano to 
fix a day for their marriage. ‘The duke unfortunately had got 
wedded to another lady in the absence of any news from his be- 
trothed, and thus the luckless Evelyn is still left a widow. At 
this crisis of her fate Sir Perey Montgomery appears upon the 
scene. ‘This gentleman bears an unmistakeable resemblance to a 
barrister whose name was not equally romantic. He, too, had 
lately resigned his seat in Parliament; he, too, was deeply in 
debt, and professed to be the victim of unmerited persecution that 
“had put a stop to a career which would otherwise have 
shortly ended in the Cabinet.” He was, we are told, “in 
appearance, a perfect ‘John Bull,’ that is to say, he pos- 
sessed a countenance rubicund and somewhat flat, with no 
very marked features ; figure stout, burly, broad-shouldered, thick- 
set, you perceived at a glance that the animal nature preponderated 
in the man; nevertheless, the square and rather massive forehead 
displayed intellect ; and the fine teeth, seen to advantage in a 
pleasant jovial smile of not frequent occurrence, rendered the 
personal appearance of our friend, if somewhat coarse, not 
altogether unpleasing.” 

Really, considering what has passed, we do not think that 
the original of this portrait has any cause to complain. Sir 
Percy wins the hand of the lovely Evelyn, borrows a couple of 
hundred franes from her on the wedding morn to pay his hotel bill, 
comes down to breakfast ‘‘ unwashed, uncombed, unbraced, and 
perfectly innocent of a clean shirt,” and in fact exhibits a most re- 
pulsive moral character. “Ile united in his own person those 
opposite defects which in others are usually compensated by cor- 
responding virtues ; he was at the same time a spendthrift and the 
meanest of men, hasty and imprudent, yet sly and cunning, and with 
an appearance of frankness he combined an utter disregard of truth. 
He seemed to lie for the pleasure of lying. Histemper was alike quick, 
vindictive, and revengeful, and his character comprised the opposite 
qualities of weakness and obstinacy. A general lover of the female 
sex, he was utterly incapable of individual attachment.” He 
‘carries his bride to New York, takes a room alone in an hotel 
at a distance from his wife, because she refuses to pay the whole of 
the hotel bill, and generally conducts himself as a brute and a 
villain. Happily, when his ill-treatment is becoming unen- 
durable, Philip d’Arcy re-appears and detects Sir Percy as a 
miscreant, who has broken his first wife's heart, driven her 
mad, and keeps her confined in a lunatic asylum. Thereon 
Evelyn again finds herself free ; the entanglement with Ella and 
| D'Arcy is cleared up, and the wandering beauty is free to marry 
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the man of her heart. This, however, she declines to do, out of 
regard to Philip's pure fame. She declines his proffered hand, an: 
devotes herself to contemplation. ** And thus, we learn, it must 
ever be. Men must d> great and heroic deeds, and we (women) 
must suffer aul endure.” We have no doubt Sir Perey wasa very 
indifferent husband. But after reading the ‘* Wanderings of a 
Beauty,” even those who bear him most ill-will on this side the 
Atlantic must feel that he, too, must have had much to suffer and 
endure also. 





GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
[From our SprecraL CorresPonDeENTt. ] 
Muy 15th, 1863. 

Foremost in the rank of Zdées Napoléoniennes stands the dread of 
every idea. The first Napoleon boasted that he had delivered 
France from the horrible incubus of é/éologues ; the third main- , 
tained that the coup d'etat had put an end to the reign of 
barristers and journalists, and now his mouthpiece, M. Fialin, di¢ 
Persigny, exults in the fact that *‘ the chosen of the people” has 
saved that poor country from “the anarchy, the misery, and the 
degradation ” to which the réyjime des rhéteurs had reduced it. The | 
poor i/éologues, avocats, et rhéteurs are such convenient scapegoats— 
why should they not be made to answer for all the sins committed | 
by the nobility and the clergy, by Louis XVI., Charles X., and 
Louis Philippe? “It is Voltaire’s and Rousseau’s fault,” said 
the Ultra-royalists under the Bourbons, whenever anything faltered 
and went wrong. Thinkers are disturbers of society, religion, | 
order, morality, and God knows what not! Soldiers, stockjobbers, 
and petty officials, on the contrary, are immaculate men, who have 
the true interests of mankind at heart. Therefore the second 
empire takes them to its bosom, and recommends them warmly to 
the electors of France. 

M. Fialin’s horror of parties goes so far that he will be at last 
obliged to act like the village priest in France, who depicted the | 
inferior regions to his amazed parishioners in the most gloomy | 
colours. He grew so pathetic, and found his imagination so fertile 
in horrible delineations, that his hearers became amazingly terrified, | 
and he felt himself so deeply moved by his own sermon and his | 
awful description, that he finished his oration with the deprecatory | 
words, “* Now, you must not consider all this as being literally | 
true, for I hope I may have exaggerated a little.” How many 
speakers in our days, if they were as sincere as this poor, simple- | 
hearted priest, would have to exclaim, ‘* Pater, peccavi,” and plead | 
guilty to the charge of exaggeration ! 

M. Fialin likewise maintains that the second empire has, in the 
course of afew years, raised France “ to the highest point of great- | 
ness and wealth.” 

Well! during the single month of April there were 112 bank- | 
ruptcies registered at the Trihunal de Commerce of Paris alone. | 
We wonder whether that is an indication of commercial prosperity ? | 
“ The Charter will henceforth become a truth,” said Louis Philippe, 
in 1830, and the world is aware in what manner he qualified this 
truth in later years. There shall be ¢rue liberty at the elections, 
says M. Persigny ; but it is true only for the Government candi- 
dates ; for while the independents scarcely find in the provinces 
a newspaper bold enough to publish their names, the préfets com- 
pel, by a convenient communiqué, the Liberal journals to insert | 
the pretensions of the Minister’s protégés. Still, there is a choice 
left to the electors, as La France piously ejaculates, ‘ Between | 
candidates of equal devotion, whenever their rivalry cannot profit | 
to an enemy of the empire, the electors may, without any fear, | 
select the one in whom they have the greater confidence.” Grand 
merci ! 

Bonapartist legality is of so elastic a nature that it may be 
stretched to any degree. For instance, the law states that a printed 
work can only be seized after it is published, since the publication 
alone constitutes the offence. Knowing that M. Eugéne Pelletan 
was going to issue a pamphlet on the elections under the title, | 
** Aide-toi le Ciel t’aidera,” the police went to the printing-office | 
of M. Claye, where they learned that not a single copy had as yet | 
been struck off. Sorely vexed, but little puzzled, the commissaire | 
de police simply required the workmen to print in his presence | 
2,500 copies, which he carried triumphantly away. ‘That man is 
worthy of promotion, and is sure to get it. This is the second 
instance of an ‘* Administrative seizure ; ” the first happened to the 
** History of the House of Condé,” by the Duke d’Aumale. A law- 
suit has been brought before the civil tribunals on account of the 
latter work, but the trial has again been put back for a week. 

C'est du Nord aujourd@hui que nous vient—la danseuse. After 
Petipa the graceful, Zina Richard the light-footed, Stoikoff the | 
velvet-eyed brunette, the flaxen-haired Mouraviéf has made her | 








\ 


| ?éhat at the French Opera, in presence of the Emperor, the 


Empress, the high dignitaries of the Court, and every enthusiastic 
Slavonian dwelling in the French capital. Ihe young Russian 
dancer, who is the great topic of conversation, does not seem to be 
very pretty. Buta magniloquent brother feuilletonist describes her 
as “having the gentle whiteness of the snow which melts in the 
April sun, on the high roofs of the perspective Newski,” whatever 
that may mean. She is, moreover, rather short, lank, and lean ; 
**but,” says her fanatic admirer, * her legs announce vigour, 
and almost male vigour.” Well, that ‘s an attraction, especially 
as Mademoiselle Mouravief dances with a military precision sug- 
gestive of Russian drill and Russian officers. 

The last ball of the season has taken place at the Tuileries, and, 
probably to mark her regret, the Empress appeared without any 
ornamental appendage to her head-dress. But the Countess 
Castiglione, who, for some reasons in which millinery and_ politics 
have an equal share, is generally the observed of all observers, was 
splendid and dazzling. Allow me, for the information of your fair 
readers, to mention that her hair was curled up and decked with 


| natural flowers, that her dress was white, and that she wore a 


cross-belt of lace from the right shoulder to the left hip. She was 
decidedly prettier in this fanciful attire than in the sombre cos- 
tume of a Carmelite nun, in which she lately appeared at the 


| tableaux vivants produced at the Hotel Meyendorf. 


Another lioness, Madame Korsakow, was absent, being occupied 
in correcting the proof sheets of her book, “‘A Winter in Paris,” 
in company with Theophile Gautier, who, by the way, has just been 
degraded by M. Walewski, who bestows on him a pension of 3,000 
francs. Proh pudor! To possess one of the most vivid pens of 
contemporary literature and to become literary pensioner ! 

Having begun to speak of fashion, I may as well add that those 
valuable lady-improvers, whom your old Guardian called “ cephalic 
operators,” have formed an academy in Paris. They have lately 
come to the decision that all elegant dames ought to wear the hair 
in the form of a cortogan descending to the waist, bound in the 
middle with pink, blue, and green ribbons, and curled at the 
extremity in five of those long curls which we call “ cork- 
screws” in France. [t may look pretty enough; but how can 
those ladies who are not blessed with an abundant hirsute 
crop manage the matter? Let me also whisper, as in duty bound, 
that hoops are worn in two ways; some are round, others oblong. 
Some dancing belles present to the admiring gaze a perfect circle, 
a geometrical figure which the ancients regarded as the ideal of 


| beauty. Others seem to walk beside their dress, and suggest the 


impertinent question which Beau Brummel once put to a noble but 


| ridiculous Duke, “ Do you call this thing a coat?” I am not bold 
| enough to decide whether walking balloons look better than nimble- 


footed ladies adorned in Nature’s beauty alone; but why not 
somewhat restrain the dimensions within reasonable bounds? Est 
modus in rebus, even in hoops. Why then should we not apply to 
dear-loved and dear-bought crinoline what the French proverb even 
pretends of virtue ? 

* Faut de la be rlu, pas trop wen faut: 


Lexces en tout est un défaut.” 
A GAUL. 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
[From our SreciaL CorResPonDENT. ] 
New York, April 28, 1865. 
Tur decision of the Court in the Peterhoff case, by which the 
letter-bag was delivered to the District-Attorney, who immediately 
handed it over to the British Consul, will have reached you by the 
intermediate mail of Saturday, should that arrive before the 
steamer of to-morrow. When this vessel was captured, as the 
officer ascended her deck on one side, a tin-box was lowered from 
on board on the other, and sunk into the sea. It is presumptive 
evidence that this box contained official proof that her cargo was 
contraband, and intended for the aid and comfort of the enemy. 
The next best evidence of the character of the voyage is supposed 
to have been contained in the letter-bag—a ship's ordinary 
letter-bag, by-the-by, and not a Royal mail—and if by 
it it could be shown that the voyage was innocent, 
she would have been at once surrendered to her owners with 
due damages for her detention; while, if it proved the 
contrary, that detention would have been justified. The decision 
of the judge was on the ground that it belonged to the United 
States District-Attorney to say what evidence he chose to have 
used in the prosecution of the case, and as the attorney asked that 
the bag might be delivered to him, he accordingly so ruled. ‘The 
attorney not choosing to use its contents as evidence, returned it 
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unopened to the British Consul. The next step, probably, will be 
to release the Peterhoff. An apprehension that her confiscation 
would be inevitable if her letters were examined, would seem to be 
the only possible motive that could prompt their surrender, as the 
only harm that could come of their examination would be the 
evidence they might supply of the contraband character of the 
voyage. 

It is understood that both the judge and the District-Attorney 
acted under instructions from Washington. 
clusion is, that it is the desire of the executive not to further the 
ends of justice, but that this ship, whatever may have been her 
destination, whatever the purposes of her owners, should not be 
confiscated as a lawful prize. Whether there can be any rightful 
interference on the part of the executive of the State with the 
judiciary, whether such a precedent can be established without 
danger to the purity of the Government, are questions which in no- 
wise concern you, however important they may be tous. I do 
not, therefore, propose to discuss them. But whether such a pro- 
eseding is a wise one, so far as it may influence the international 
relations of the two Governments, is a question which concerns 


The inevitable con- 


you quite as much as ourselves. 

There are two ways of looking at it. It would be a very easy 
thing to present the case to you as an evidence of the magnanimity 
of our Government, and as the strongest possible proof of its desire 
to avoid any offence, —thag it is quite willing to set aside all ques- 
tions of national dignity and national right, and is ready, in its 
earnest desire to placate your Government, even to interfere with 
the administration of justice within its own jurisdiction, at any cost 
of public honour and private right. Looking not beyond this first 
and obvious view of the case, we might gain something of your 
good-will, though we forfeited something of your national respect. 

Sut the affair has another aspect, and I present it because I 
presume you would prefer that I should tell you a disagreeable 
truth rather than an agreeable lie. It is not so much what 
the Government does as what the people think, that most 
concerns you. Her Majesty’s Ministers may very cordially 
accept, unthinking people among you may hastily rejoice, and 
the owners of the Peterhoff be very naturally gratified, and all their 
class with them, that the ship is to be surrendered. And 
they may all argue—if this is done at the sacrifice of the national 
honour of the United States, and by a dangerous assumption of 
power on the part of its executive—that is their affair and not 
ours. Such reasoning is superficial, for it leaves out of the ques- 
tion the most important element of the case. The Government 
has given its decision; but what is the judgment of the people? 
The final Court of Appeal, as to what the relations of Great 
Britain and the United States shall be, is not the Cabinet of 
Ministers, not the Department of State, but popular opinion. 
The law of the Court is popularly held, in this case, to be 
unsound; the interference of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment with the judiciary is looked upon as a dangerous assump- 
tion of power; and the decision of the judge, and the action 
of the District-Attorney, at the instance of the Government, is 
universally regarded as a deep national humiliation. And inas- 
much as Earl Russell, in his letter to the owners of the Peterhoff, 
had justified, in a certain contingency—which the case, as her 
letters would doubtless have shown, covered—the arrest of that 
vessel, the popular feeling is that we have humiliated ourselves, as 
a nation, when there was no necessity for it, and when we had 
nothing to gain by it. Not only a political crime has been com- 
mitted, but that worse thing in a statesman, a political blunder. 

What is the result? Simply a new complication. Accepting 
this act as disgraceful to us, we only look as its natural sequences 
for the loss of your respect. Our Government may deserve this; 
the people do not. If, presuming thereon, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shall conclude that we have not the manliness to main- 
tain our rights, and that our patience and forbearance are unlimited, 
under whatever provecation, they will commit a fatal error. The 
very fact that we have been subjected to unnecessary humiliation 


by the act of our own executive only serves to nerve the spirit of 


resistance in the people, and renders them the more ready to 
hasten and abide by the issue. ‘This popular feeling is the natural 
and inevitable reaction against the attitude in which the Govern- 
inent has placed the country. 

At the moment when the public mind is thus agitated comes 
the news of the seizure of the Alexandra at Liverpool. It would 
have been hailed as a good omen of the determination of England 
to act fairly and justly by us as a neutral power, had we not, at 
the same time, received the intelligence of the escape of the Japan. 
Men do not fail to note the fact that the first is a small and com- 





r . . . 
paratively harmless vessel, while the other is a second Alabama. Could 


not the Japan also have been stopped had there been any sincere wish 
todoso? The assertion that the authorities were not informed in 
season of her character is simply not believed here. ‘The popular 
belief jumps with the fact. Information was given in ample time 
to arrest the departure of the ship. I speak what I know; and 
in due time, doubtless, the evidence will be forthcoming. Does 
England mean thus systematically “to keep the promise to the 
ear and break it to the hope?” Nor do we fail to observe that 
while the tardy and useless efforts to prevent the Alabama from 
putting to sea are an acknowledgment that her departure should 
never have been permitted ; and are at the same time an assurance, 
as far as words can go, that should she put into any port, in the 
Islands of Great Britain or Ireland, she would not be allowed 
again to leave it; nevertheless, she goes with impunity into 
British Colonial ports there to refit, re-coal, and re-provision, in 
order that she may again sweep the seas of American commerce. 
Are your laws powerless in your Colonies, and do your national 
duties depend upon degrees of latitude and longitude? I beg you 
not to believe that our eyes are closed or our judgment darkened 
to those things. AN AMERICAN, 





Fine Arts. 
—_—~>>——- 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Seconp Norice,] 

THE comparatively low average of merit possessed by the present 
year’s exhibition gives full leisure for studying the few good 
pictures that relieve the general mediocrity. One of these few 
is Mr. Calderon's “ Massacre of St. Bartholomew” (378), to which 
I cursorily alluded last week, representing the interior of the 
English Ambassador's house at Paris during that sanguinary 
event. Here only was a Protestant safe, and hither have fled in 
haste for refuge English men and women of every grade. The 
story is admirably told, without grimace or exaggeration. The 
indignation and grief of the Ambassador (Walsingham), thought- 
fully pacing to and fro, is in fine contrast with the group of 
frightened women in the foreground, and the men who crowd to 
the wide oriel window at the back, and watch the bloody work 
outside, with every shade of anger, resentment, and horror sug- 
gested in their faces or actions. It is a worthy subject, worthily 
treated, sober yet luminous in colour, and very true in the play of 
indoor light. I cannot discover the hard ‘* bounding outline ” in 
which the artist has been accused of here indulging, and could 
scarcely wish anything altered except the rather intemperate 
action of the man on the left, who shakes his fist at the objects 
of his indignation. ‘The action borders on the ludicrous, and, 
though probably uot unnatural, interferes with the general dig- 
nity of the piece. 

“On the Road from Waterloo to Paris” (345), is another re- 
markuble picture by a yet younger artist. Napoleon, fresh from 
his great defeat, seizes the first safe opportunity for rest in a pea- 
sant’s cottage. Weary and travel-stained, he sits in despondent 
attitude before the fire, where he has probably been placed more 
by the sedulous care of his aide-de-camp than by his own choice. 
His slender chance of replacing bis broken and routed army is 
seen in the composition of the half-pleaset, half-scared family 
that, from a respectful distance, gazes on its great guest. A 
battered veteran, who “ will no more march again,” and his little 
grandson, who is scarcely old enough even to play at soldiering, 
are its only male representatives, and the spade in the young 
widow's hand attests the scarcity of able-bodied men, Mean- 
while, outside the cottage door, the escort keep their saddles, 
and answer as best they may the eager inquiries after the day's 
battle. Mr. Stone is the son of a deservedly popular artist, but 
has not been satisfied, as too many in a similar position are, to 
imitate his father’s pictures. His present work is as original as 
it is furcible. It is a long step in advance of his previous efforts, 
und disp!ays a quiet power which augurs well for the future. 

Mr. Leighton, on the other hand, has never again reached the 
level of his early flight. He would seem rather to be intent on 
acquiring a character for versatility, and has, in fact, met with |. 
much commendation for his year’s work. Nevertheless, his illus- 
tration of “ Hast thou killed and also taken possession?” (382), is 
little else than a piece of ornamental furniture ; and the girl feed- 
ing peacocks (429) looks like no possible scene in nature. A girl 
with a basket of fruit (406) (letting alone the dubious drawing of 
the right shoulder) is graceful and delicately painted, but too 
sentimentally pretty. And the somewhat theatrical crossbows 
man (508) is chiefly remarkable for its black shadows 
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Mr. Faed’s pictures of cottage life tell their stories, as 
usual, without obtruding a moral, and the actors in his rustic 
dramas are of that unaffectedly homely sort that only close 
study of nature enables a man truly to pourtray. “The Silken 
Gown ” (377), and * ‘Train up a Child” (213), are good examples 
ot the painter, less ambitious in subject, but not less successful 
in treatment, than his principal work of last year. Very admirable 
is the way by which in the former the spectator is made to feel 
thehardship urged upon the lassie of exchanging Donald for Robin, 
by the spectacle, that is, seen through the open door.of the elderly 
aud ill-favoured Robin driving his matrimonial bargain with 


to “put down;” none more completely than Academician Jand- 


scape painters themselves. Mr. Creswick’s leaden colour and 
|absolute want of sunshine, Mr. Lee’s clayey conventionalisms, 
and Mr. Witherington’s feeble platitudes are direct aids to 
| this result, the attainment of which is further hastened by the 
| ostentatious display of such works on the line, aud the shame- 
| ful hanging out of the way of the few good landscapes admitted. 
Mr. E. W. Cooke, A., must be excused from complicity in this 
scheme. An honest workman, he is never careless or conven- 
/tional. Too matter-of fact generally, and too anxious to paint 
} geological and botanical details, he, nevertheless, sometimes 





the father over the inevitable toddy, just for all the world as if) produces a picture, as the “ Church of St. Salute at Suuset” (585), 


he were dealing for a score of beasts. The solidity and honesty 
of Mr. Faed’s work are scarcely appreciated without comparing 
his men and women with his backgrounds. These, with all their 
accessories, though painted with great accuracy and force, yet 
never interfere with the main interest of the picture, and show 
Mr. Faed to be a true artist, and not only a skilful handicraftsman. 

Mr. F. Goodhall, R.A., has not yet exhausted his Egyptian 
portfolios. Long, indeed, may it be ere he does so! ‘There is no 


comparison between the supernaturally trim peasants that he | 


used to imagine as inhabiting England, or to find (?) in Brittany, 
and the dignified inhabitants of the East that uow employ his 
brush. The superiority of his present over his former acquaint- 
ances has inspired him with a corresponding largeness of treat- 
ment. Besides the local truth which his * Palm Offering” (515) 
has in common with the “ Tambourine Girl ” (268) and ‘“ Coffee 
Bearer” (419), there is a noble sorrow exhibited in the widow 
“ going unto [her husband's] grave to weep there,’ which 
powerfully appeals to a sympathetic imagination. Of Mr. lh. M. 
Ward’s two, “La Toilette des Morts” (124), and “ Hogarth’s 
Studio” (199), I prefer the former, notwithstanding its painful 
subject. In the latter, there is too much of the hot gaudy colour 
and slippery surface of which he seems so fond, and the 
gestures of the children are, for the most part, exag- 
gerated. Mrs. Ward is a better colourist than her husband. 
She (and other ladies who do likewise) are right in sending 
their pictures here, and not resorting to a separate exhibition for 
the works of “female” artists. If ladies are to compete for 
honours in the world of art, they must be judged by the general 
standard ; and on these walls there is conclusive evidence that 
they have nothing to fear in the competition. 

Mr. E. Nicol has contributed several pictures of wholesome 
Irish humour which well deserve the good positions they occupy. 
The subjects are such as Wilkie or Hogarth might have painted, 
but the treatment is Mr. Nicol’s own. ‘Renewal of the Lease 
Refused ” (397), is, perhaps, the best. The miserly-looking 
landlord may have good reason for his refusal, but has 
evidently so little but his own interest at heart, that you 
are more inclined to take part with the discarded tenant, although 
his thin lips and uncanny expression suggest that his next 
appearance may be with blunderbuss behind a stone wall. 

Mr. J. Gilbert extorts our admiration by his vigour, in spite of 
carelessness and excessive mannerism in his workmanship. His 
picture, “The Rearguard, with Baggage Waggons” (480), is full of 
life and action ; the devil-may-care troopers attired in such coats, 
with lace and facings so faded and soiled as only Mr. Gilbert can 
paint ; and the toiling waggon-horses noisily with whip and voice 
urged up the rough ground beyond. Mr. Dobson's (A.) faults 
are just the opposite of Mr. Gilbert's. In the “ Holy Family” 
(340) the drawing is excellent; but the good language serves for 
little else than to show that the artist has nothing to say. 

Mr. Poole, R.A., notwithstanding a more natural scale of colour 
and an excellent landscape for background, is hardly equal to bis 
former self in the ‘‘Goatherd’s Courtship.” (191.) Nor will Mr. 
Herbert, R.A., add to his reputation by his “ Judith” (509), whose 
leathery complexion is not so unsuited to the epic grandeur of 


}in which his art is more successfully concealed and feeling has 
the mastery. 

| Mr. Linnell is still supreme in those glowing transcripts of 

| home scenes which, whether “ Harvest Sunset ° (472), or “ Sheep 

| Feeding” (671), be the subject, he invests by his art with a 
peculiar dignity and interest. The juniors of his name in vain 

| attempt to follow in his steps. The imitation fails, as usual, in 

| the essential points. 

Mr. Anthony must long ago have become callous to the injus- 
| tice of the hanging committee. Fortunately, his ‘* Relic of the 
| Old Feudal Time” (649), a view of the grand old ruin which 
| “overlooks the sandy tracts” at Laugharne, South Wales, is a sub- 
| ject too noble in outline, and too well treated by the artist, to be 
quite eclipsed by bad light or position. But others fare less for- 
tunately. Not every artist can with impunity be grounded or 
mast-headed. Half the beauties of Mr. Danby’s “ Snowdon” (551), 
the mountain top capped and fretted with snow, and the 
grass on the lower slopes, browned with frost and cold, will never 
be seen at its present distance from the eye. And it is only bya 
fortunate gap in the crowd of spectators, and a resolute determina- 
tion to discover a good picture, that it is possible to get a sight 
of Mr. W. Field’s “ Pastoral” (401), with its sky full of light, and 
the sunshine on stately elm tree and distant hill, refreshingly con- 
trasted with the cool grey shade of the lane along which the 
cattle are wending at milking time—of Mr. Davis’s “ Amble- 
teuse Bay” (279), and “Twilight” (685), remarkable for close 
study and tender imitation of nature—of Mr. C. J. Lewis's “ Am- 
bleteuse” (373), a graveyard by the sea, with rank grasses and 
wild flowers under a dappled sky—and others, all alike so placed 
that, to see them, a spectator need have gone through the Hythe 
course of instruction in musketry, and learned to sit at ease on 
his heel. V. 


wy : : 
Music and the Drama, 
~~ 
Niccold de’ Lapi does not appear to have even attained that 
questionable kind of success which consists in enlisting the 
sympathies of a few who, by their strenuous support, and un- 
bounded admiration, and aggressiveness in comparison, out- 
weigh the indifference of the many. A second representation on 
Saturday, and a third on Tuesday, did not raise the enthusiasm 
of the public to the point requisite for even a succés d'estime, and 
no further representation is at present announced. The adapta- 
tion of the libretto from the novel, it appears, is the work of 
Signor Marcello, by whom the task was executed some years 
ago, and there is no question that the inartistic way in which 
the task was executed forms the primary defect in the opera. 
One can fully appreciate the motives which induced the 
librettist to modify the Selvaggia of the novel, who is simply 
a camp-following traviata who shares the dangers of the field ; 
but, then, surely other courses were open to him than the creation 
of the anomalous and inexplicable character of the same name in 
the opera. The plot of the fiction embodied in D’Azeglio’s novel, 
too, depends almost as much on the love of the unfortunate Lisa, 
Niccolo’s younger daughter, for the traitor ‘lroilo, as on that of 











the subject as the distorted prettiness of ber features. And (to 
conclude the ungrateful task of noting the backslidings of favowite | 
artists) Mr. J. C. Horsley, A., must beware of inkiness in his | 
shadows spoiling an otherwise attractive picture, such as “ My | 
Lady and Her Children ” (414) undoubtedly is. 
It is, perhaps, not to be expected that the attempt to transfer | 
Shakespeare’s heroines to canvass should be entirely successful. 
Their best qualities are apt to evaporate in the process. Certainly 
Mr. Frith, R.A., has not succeeded in his picture of “Juliet” 
(100) in representing more than a very commonplace young 
woman of a romantic turn of mind. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s 
“ Ferdinand and Miranda” (37) shows more refinement, but comes | 
perilously near to insipidity. 
Landscape painting is anart which Academiciuas seem agreed 











Laudomia for Lamberto. Maurizio, an old Swiss servant of Lam- 
berto's, and quite a characterin his way, might have been introduced 
with good effect. The great difficulty in adapting a story froma 
novel is, that it is almost impossible for the adapter, with his own 
mind full of the incidents and accessories of the tale, to look on 
his own work from the point of view of one who is unacquainted 
with the original, and from this results the inexplicable nature of 
much of the action of the opera. 

With regard to the music, if Signor Arditi would for one re- 
presentation moderate the terrific violence of the unceasing storm 
of drums, trombones, and brass instruments of all sizes and 
shapes, one might be able to judge of the remainder of the score. 
If not equal to Verdi for taking melody oi a certain kind, or to 
Meyerbeer in grandeur of choral and orchestral effects—two 
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comparisons which he unquestionably challenges—Signor Schira’s | houses irregular and mean, with one storey, windows with project- 
concerted music is far too ingenious and effective to be buried | ing lattice casements without glass, the street unpaved, and 
beneath the avalanche of brazen sound which overpowers the | inches deep in loose sand, groups of people of every shade, 





voices of the siugers and deadens the ears of the audience. Of 
the solos, the canzonet for Laudomia, “La bella Mea,” with a 
curious and original melodic rhythm, charmingly sung by Malle. 
Trebelli, was the occasion of the only vocal encore ou the first 
night, and is certainly the only one which promises to attain any 
great popularity. If Mr. Mapleson’s splendid singers are to waste 
their powers and spoil their voices in such operas as Niccold de’ 
Iapi and the promised—or threatened—Forza del Destino, he 
had better have remained content with his present repertory. 
AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 


————_.>-——_ 
THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS.* 

Tuts, as the title implies, is not a compilation, but an original 
book—a book of great value, and one which adds another to 
the many claims of the modern man of science to share the palm of 
martyrdom with the old religious martyrs. In July, 1859, “‘after 
eleven years’ residence within four degrees of the equator, the 
last three of which were spent in the wild country 1,400 miles 
from the sea coast,” Mr. Bates returned to England with shattered 
health, so shattered that he despaired of ever publishing his 
travels. As itis, we owe their publication to the friendly encourage- 


ment of Mr. Darwin, and to the high opinion he expressed of the | 


results of Mr. Bates’s journey. It is, indeed, only necessary to 
state a couple of figuresto show their importance. Mr. Bates 


| European, Negro, Indian, but chiefly a mixture of all three, 
| gasping out of doors, handsome women, richly jewelled and 
| slovenly dressed, barefoot, or in loose slippers, with dark expres- 


| sive eyes and teeming hair—all these details contained in a page 
| and a half, stamp a new picture on the mind with all the vivid- 
ness of a nightmare. ‘It was a mere fancy,” Mr. Bates modestly 
says, “but I thought the mingled squalor, luxuriance, and 
beauty of these women were pointedly in harmony with 
the rest of the scene, so striking in the view was the 
mixture of natural riches and human poverty.” Man living, 
listless and small, under the shadow of a nature devour- 
ing in her beauty and cruel in her majesty, stupefied under 
her spell, yet worshipping her tyranny, maddened but unresist- 
ing, frenzied but unaspiring, and sadly trailing the same 
eternal round,—we begin to wonder if men are ever really so 
| or nature ever such. 

If anything could add to the truth of the view which 
|ascribes certain states of man to the overwhelming as- 
|cendancy of nature, it would be found in the extraordi- 
|/nary rapidity with which European enterprise, wherever it 
surges, however faintly in, instantly changes the balance of 
j authority between man and nature. Seven years later, 
| when Mr. Bates returned from the Sertaé, or wilderness, 
so changed in appearance by his exploration that his 
best friends hardly kuew him again, he found Para greatly 
altered and improved. It was no longer the weedy, ruinous, 


| 





| 


confined himself almost entirely to the collection of zoological | village-looking place that it appeared when first he knew 
specimens, but of these he brought home fourteen thousand seven | it in 1848. The population had been increased to something 
hundred and twelve species, of which the enormous number like 20,000 by an influx of Portuguese, Madeiran, and German 
of eight thousand were new to science. Natural history readers immigrants. And for several years past the provincial Govern- 


are probably familiar with the “Travels on the Amazons and Rio 
Negro,” published by Mr. A. R. Wallace in 1852, after a four 
years’ residence there. But it will interest them to know that 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Bates started together, and that Mr. Bates 
remained seven years longer, having taken, after the first two 
years, a different route from that of his friends. 

The only port of entry to the vast region watered by the 
Amazons is the city of Paré,70 miles up the Pari river. Our 
two naturalists arrived off Salinas, the pilot station, in May, 
1848, in a small trading vessel, and anchored in the open sea six 
miles from the shore. To the east the country seemed slightly 
undulating, with bare sand-hills and scattered trees. But to the 
westward a long line of forest, seen through the glass, rose 
apparently out of the water. This was the frontier of the 
great primeval Amazonian forest, which clothes the whole 
surface of the country for two thousand miles away to 
the foot of the Andes. Here and there, as they sailed up 
the Parad, a fishing village, with its native canoes, “ like toys 
beneath the lofty walls of the dark forest,” the air excessively 
close, the sky overcast, the sheet-lightning playing almost in- 
cessantly around the horizon, seemed an appropriate foretaste of 
the gloomy tropical grandeur which, amid wonderful beauty, is 
the prevailing impression left by Mr. Bates’s account of the 
Amazonian tropics on the mind of his reader. 

The very opening description of the city of Parad produces 
a strange conflict between the sense of the exhilaration 


due to the climate and the saddening hush of awe and boding | 


superstition peculiar to the Brazilian tropics. Mr. Bates 
lends powerful and unexpected, but minute, confirmation 


ment had spent their surplus in beautifying the city. The streets 
were now completely paved with concrete. The projecting 
masonry of the irregularly built houses had been cleared away. 
| Most of the dilapidated houses were replaced by handsome new 
| edifices, having long and elegant balconies, fronting the first 
floors, at an elevation of several feet above the roadway. The 
large swampy squares had been drained, weeded, and planted 
with rows of almond and casuarina trees, an ornament, and no 
longer an eyesore to the city. Sixty public vehicles, mirabile 
dictu, light cabriolets, some of them built in Para (!) now plied in 
the streets. But the habits of the people were also already 
changed. ‘The old religious holidays had declined in importance. 
Secular amusements,—parties, balls, music, prevailed. Several 
new booksellers’ shops had arisen, a circulating library had been 
established, and a reading-room, supplied with periodicals, globes, 
and maps. The sanitary condition had improved, and Para was 
now considered (delightful and innocent verdict) no longer 
dangerous to new-comers. On the other hand, the expenses of 
living had increased fourfold, house-rent was exorbitant, and the 
hire of servants beyond ordinary means. Mr. Bates’s return to 
Para can be compared to nothing so much as the resurrection of 
Rip van Winkle from his immortal sleep. 

We have purposely placed the first and last impressions of Mr, 
Bates concerning his landing: place in a juxtaposition, the result 
of which alone is highly curious. But the chief interest of his 
work, of course, centres in the intermediate parts. It would 
be impossible in the brief limits of an article even to touch 
apon the immense variety of fresh and living materials con- 
tained in these two volumes. The general effects alone come with- 





to the wonderful instinct with which Mr. Buckle, in his first | in our scope. Once, and almost only once, Mr. Bates heard the 
volume, seized upon the effect of Brazilian nature on the | uproar of life at evnset, which Humboldt witnessed towards the 
Brazilian man. The hot, moist, mouldy air striking from the | sources of the Orinoco and described with such scientific grandeur, 
ground and walls like “the atmosphere of the tropical stoves at | but which is unknown on the banks of the largerrivers. This oc- 
Kew,”—the white houses roofed with red tiles, the numerous | curred on Mr. Bates’ voyage up the Tapajos. The noises of animals 
towers of churches and cupolas, the crowns of palms spreading | began just as the sun sank behind the trees after a sweltering 
out their hands as it were over the buildings, all sharply | afternoon, leaving the sky above of the intensest shade of blue. 
carved upon a fierce and gleaming sky,—the perpetual forest | Two flocks of howling moukeys, one close to the canoe of the 


locking in the city as in a deadly grip, the ringing of bells 
and firing of rockets, announcing some Roman Catholic festival 
—aguin, the tall, gloomy, convent-like buildings near the port, 
eccupied by merchants and shopkeepers, idle, shabby sol- 
diers carrying their muskets carelessly over their arms, priests, 
negresses, with red water-jars on their heads, sad-looking Indian 
women carrying their naked children astride on their hips ;— 
further on, the long street inhabited by the poorer class, 





*The Naturalist on the River Amazons ; a record of adventures, habits of animals, 
sketches of Brazilian and Indian life. and aspects of nature under the equator, during 
eleven years of travel. By Henry Walter Bates. London: Johu Murray, Albemarle 
street. 


traveller, the other about a furlong distant, filling the echoing 
forest with their dismal roaring, troops of parrots, including the 
hyacinthine macaw, cawing and screaming without any regard 
| to symphony, the noises of the strange cicadas, one large kind 
| positively emulating the scream of a steam-whistle (surely Mr. 
| Bates must be exaggerating), all these joined in the horrible 
hymn of Even. The upréar, however, subsided quickly. The 
sky soon lost its intense hue, and the night setin. But then 
| began the tree-frogs—with their qrack-quack, drum-drum, hoo- 
| hoo (what can it all mean, for, of course, it means something ?) 
and these, accompanied by a melancholy night-jar, kept up their 
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monotonous concert, not, indeed, the whole night, but until very 
late. (We presume this means that Mr. Bates ceased to hear 
them when he fell asleep.) But the general impression of the 
Brazilian forests is one of indescribable gloom and silence. The 
few sounds of birds are of a pensive or mysterious character, 
which deepens the sense of solitude. A sudden yell or wither- 
ing scream of agony telling of some defenceless fruit- 
eating animal pounced upon by a tigar-cat or stealthy 
boa constrictor, breaks the awful silence, only to leave 
a deeper lull. Or a crash and thunder is heard afar off, 


as some distant bough or entire tree falls to the ground. | 


There are besides many sounds which it is impossible to ac- 
count for. In this respect the natives seemed often as much ata 
loss as Mr. Bates. Sometimes a sound was heard like a clang of 
an iron bar against a hard, hollow tree, or an unknown shriek rent 
the air. The natives have a rude mythology of theirown. They 
refer these unaccountable sounds to Curupira, the wild man or 
spirit of the woods. The attributes of Curupira vary with the 
locality. Sometimes he is described as a kind of orang-otang, 
covered with long, shaggy hair, and living in trees. At others he 
is said to have cloven feet, and a bright red face. But Mr. Bates 
assures us emphatically that none of the Indian tribes on the Upper 
Amazons have an idea of the Supreme Being, and consequently 
have any word t» express it in their ownlanguages. Their want 
of curiosity is extreme. Their imagination is dull and gloomy, 
and their emotions stagnant. The height of their aspiration is 
to be let alone. In tone and style Mr. Bates is perfectly good- 
natured, straightforward, and unpretending. 
all striking generalizations, and of any special assumption of 
poetical feeling, rather adds to the simple charm of his account 
It is the view of a devoted and discriminating man, starting on 
his expedition with the knowledge of a well read naturalist, and 
the keen observation of an Englishman, but whose vision is, if 
unaided, unobscured by his fancy, and let us say undisturbed by 
any higher or more delicate flights. The art and elevation of 
Humboldt are entirely absent. Mr. Bates confirms Mr. Darwin's 
theory of natural selection by several pointed instances; but, on 
the whole, his book belongs rather to the class of first-rate diaries 
—a fascinating collection of materials for future edification. But 
very fascinating it is, nor could we point to any page which is not 
full of lively interest. Mr. Bates belongs to the small class of 
men who deserve the earnest gratitude, not only of their own 
country, but of the civilized world. 





THE LIFE OF SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS.* 
OF the illustrious many who fought or governed under the British 
flag during the long series of years antecedent to 1815, when the 
normal condition of the British empire was war and disturbance, 


and who laid, amidst world-wide bloodshed and destruction, the 


foundations of that mighty moral influence of which English- 
men boast that, if not always fully exerted on tle side of 
freedom and right, it never, at least, subserves that of in- 
justice or oppression, there are few whose lives present so 
varied a range of interest as that of Sir Howard Douglas. 
And this arises not merely from the fact that during active 
service, extending over a period considerably longer than the 
average life of man, he served his country with advantage to 
it and credit to himself, or from any one _ individual 
stroke of policy, or deed of personal daring amongst the many 
which marked his career. Not merely, either, because he was a 
man in whom daring was a mere habit, who united great 
organizing capacity to an almost inexplicable personal influence 
over all with whom he came in contact, whose versatility 
of application was ouly surpassed by his intensity of 
purpose, and who thus attained distinction in the most widely 
differing branches of service, does the life of Sir Howard Douglas 
claim peculiar attention. Beyond all his contemporaries he 
must be regarded as essentially a connecting link between the 
past and present, between the brute force of the warfare of our 
ancestors, and the scientific mechanical appliances of to-day. 
Gaining his first laurels on land and sea, at a period of which 
every tradition, military or naval, is obsolete, he invariably 
adapted himself to, or rather foresaw and prepared for, the 
sweeping changes which during his lifetime revolutionized 
every feature of the art of war, and which fossilized so many a 
gallant veteran of the last generation, bewildered by the rapidly 
shifting landmarks of his professional world. 

Howard Douglas, born in 1776, was the son of Admiral Sir 
Charles Douglas, a scion of the true Douglas stock, who nobly 
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The absence of | 
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! won his baronetey by running his frigate through the ice in the 
| Bay of St. Lawrence—a work of nine days’ constant peril—rais- 
‘ing the siege of Quebee, and organizing a flotilla, which cleared 

Lake Champlain of the enemy, and who was otherwise known as 
/a daring and efficient officer. The principal feature of Howard's 
| boyheod was his intense longing for the life of a sailor, and the 

experience he acquired during the days and days he spent on 
|board Leith fishing-smacks stood him in good stead more than 
| once in after life. On the death of his father, however, he found 
| himself compelled toabendon all prospect of a naval career and to 

enter the Royal Artillery. That he gave way to no useless 

repining may be gathered from the fact that, though rejected at 

first for ignorance of the Rule of Three, within nine weeks he had 

not only passed the requisite examination, but was actually first 
'in the mathematical class at the Woolwich Academy. <A bey 
| of seventeen, he found himself in charge of the artillery at Tyne- 
| mouth Castle, and a striking manifestation of his characteristic 
capacity was not long in presenting itself. The force of artillery 
throughout the Northern district was fur too weak for efficiency, 
and a scheme, suggestel and carried out by Lieutenant Douglas, 
for drilling as guuners thirty men from each regiment in the 
| district obtained immediate recoguition for his services. We 

cannot pass over, either, the characteristic and amusing anecdote 
|in which one first traces signs of that mechanical genius which 
| afterwards was so strongly developed. Annoyed at nizht in his 


|bedroom by rats, which he had no apparent possibility 
lof catching, he contrived an elaborate system of | slides, 
| pulleys, and strings, by which, when the rats had in- 
vaded his roo: in full force and fancied security, he 


| closed all their means of egress at one touch, and quietly picked 
| them off one by one with a pistol. This was fine sport for Sir 
Howard, but Mr. Fullom wisely omits to allude to the light in 
which it was viewed by the other occupants of tle house. Shortly 
afterwards, he was appointed to the command of a detachment 
| of troops for Canada, and in 1795 he sailed on board the Phyllis 
| transport, destined to become a total wreck on the coast of an 
| uninhabited rocky island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. After 
months of the wildest adventures, which read like the story of 
}an Arctic Rovinson Crusoe, he brought the survivors of his de- 
| tachment to Quebec. During his two years’ stay in Canada, the 
| conduct of a perilous mission among the Cherokees, and the 
| fitting up and command of an armed schooner, were amongst his 
| services, while fishing and hunting with the Indians, and such 
| feats as skating from Quebec to Montreal, in order to be present 
at a ball, formed his amusements. After a rough voyage home 
in a ricketty merchant brig, of which he took the command out 
|of mere love of seamanship, he soon attained a reputation for 
scientific gunnery in command of the Mortar Brigade. He then 
|succeeded to the management of the Military College at 


| Wycombe, where not only in military instruction, but in the 
| more delicate task of the management of youth, he proved alike 
| successful. After good service at Corunna and at Walcheren, 
| during which the death of his half-brother raised him to the 
| baronetcy, he proceeded in 1811 to Spain, in the capacity of con- 
| fidential agent of the British Government with the Spanish army 
| under General Abadia, in Galicia, and organizer of the Spanish 
| guerillas. To his services in these and other capacities during 
|theremainder of the Peninsular War, Mr. Fullom judiciously 
devotes the greater portion of his volume. It is impossible within 
| our limits to give even an idea of the overwhelming difficulties of 
| his position in conducting our military relations with Spain, the 
prejudices, ignorance, and inertness of the authorities which he had 
| toovercome, and the success which ultimately crowned his mission. 
| His characteristic power of reconciling the most bigoted martinets 
and the most effete administrators to novel organization, bore 
| him through this long and arduous task. It was not often that 
| Sir Howard was concerned in matters of purely strategic detail, 
so that his advice as to the siege of Burgos, rejected by the great 
| Duke at the time, but afterwards acknowledged by him in the 
| words, “ Douglas was right ; he was the only man who told me 
the truth,” is of special interest. 
After his return to England, Sir Howard successively held 
appointments by means of which the entire range of military 
education, both home and Indian, passed under his control, and, 
/asa natural consequence, received more or less the impress of 
| his personal administration. During this period of his career, 
| too, he devoted himself to the thorough investigation of what 
had always seemed to him a vital question for our navy—the 
| gunnery department, then utterly neglected, and his scientific 
| researches and schemes for gunnery drill were embodied in the 
| celebrated “ Treatise on Gunnery.” Considerations then forced by 
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him on an unwilling Admiralty have since resulted in Whitworth [ 
gunsand the “Excellent.” His work on fortifications soon followed, | 
xnd—it is curious to note how his early love for the sea never | 
left him—his s‘udies in scientific navigation led to his invention 
of several nautical instruments, in consequence of which he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1824, another new 
and still more important era of his life commenced. Throwing 
aside for the time all scientific research, he accepted the governor- 
ship of New Branswick, and without delay threw himself into the 
practical tasks of visiting the most remote portions of the colony, 
laying out roads, raising public buildings, founding agricultural 
secieties, introducing new stock and implements, building light- 
houses, establishing schools, and, finally, founding the University 

of New Brunswick. As usual, the elements seemed in league 

against Sir Howard, avd the fearful fire of Fredericton, which 

spread over six thousand square miles, and reduced so large a) 
portion of the colony to utter waste, served to bring out his ex- | 
traordinary coolness in a new and appalling form of danger, | 
besides his energetic measures for relief. His repulse of an 

irruption of American filibusters in 1826, and certain 

boundary disputes, led him to devote his most earnest atten- | 
tion to the political future of the United States, and in a 
report presented by him to the Colonial Secretary, in 1828, his 
power of taking a comprehensive view of present events with 
regard to their ultimate bearings, which men vaguely term fore- | 
sight, is most strikingly exhibited. Not only does he distinctly 
predict a disruption of the Union, but he deduces this conclusion 
from the increasing desire of the Northern States to create a 
monopoly for Northern manufactures and a forced market for 
their sale, the thorough identification of the interests of the 
South with the maintenance of slavery, and, above all, the | 
increasing influence of the State element in the Constitution at 

the expense of the Federal. Viewed in the light of present | 
events, this is, as Mr. Fullom observes, one of the most remark- 
able state papers on record. In 1835 he was appointed Lord High 
Commissioner ofthe Ionian Islands; and notwithstanding constant 
differences with the Home Government, as well as the inevitable 
difficulties with the turbulent race which forms the population, 
he introduced reforms in every department, defeated an attempted 
Papal aggression, defied the whole influence of the Greek | 
Patriarch, promoted education, established an entire legal code, | 
and ultimately, on his recall for political reasons by the Home | 
Government, received the tribute of a public monument and a 
vote of thanks from the Senate. Here, as elsewhere, strange 
convulsions of nature seemed to attend him, and the earthquake 
of Zante, in which hourly shocks extended over an entire fort- | 
night, was mitigated in its effects by the unceasing labours of Sir | 
Howard, cool, active, and administrative as ever. 


On his return to England, Sir Howard was elected for Liver- 
pool in the Tory-Protectionist interest. Constant attention to 
naval and military questions and devotion to local interests 
marked his career in Parliament; and, on his retirement, in 
1847, ut the age of 72, his active career in life may be said to have 
ended. His violent opposition to the employment of iron-clad 
vessels, too generally set down at the time as merely the 
prejudice of an old man, was simply the result of a consistent | 
belief in the scientific development of artillery to an extent | 
which would render iron-clads as defenceless as, and infinitely | 
more cumbersome than wooden ships. Whether Whitworth | 
guns and the attack on Charleston decide the question | 
is, perhaps, doubtful; that they prove Sir Howard, even in| 
his eighty-sixth year, to have been no mere blind opponent of 
change, is certain. Still, however, this and other controversies 
in which he came in contact with public opinion, then under the 
influence of the prejudice against veterans rising out of the Cri- 
mean war, disturbed painfully the peace of his last days. The 
death of a beloved daughter gave the final shock to his enfeebled 
frame, and in November, 1861, he died the quiet and painless 
death of old ege. 


Such was the lengthened public career which Mr. Fullom has 
ably sketched in the volume before us. Sir Howard’s private 
character, upon which Mr. Fullom dwells with affectionate 
respect, may, perhaps, be best described by saying that 
he bore worthily the beautiful Douglas motto, ‘‘ Tender and 
true.” There is no one of our great houses which has acquired, 
in the lapse of generations, so definite a traditionary individuality 
as that attaching to “the Douglas ” of legend and romance. 
There are few, we think, who can fail to be struck by finding 
this well known character of tradition reproduced so completely 
jn the biography of Sir Howard Douglas. 








THE BRIGANTINE.* 
Ir is long since a thoroughly good sea story was written. Novels 
of this class are nearly always popular when they are good, and 
their scarcity must be ascribed not to mere change of fashion, 
but to the fact that the writer has not lately been found capable 
of weaving an interesting story around the monotonous routine 


| of life on the ocean. Most novelists are unable to deal satis- 
| factorily with their characters off the dry land. A man should 
|have been a sailor himself to write a good sea story. Captrin 


Marryatt’s earlier works were clever and amusing, an 1 Cooper— 
who, like Marryatt, was bred to the sea—produced in the “ Red 
Rover” and the “Water Witch” fictions which have been the 
delight of the young ever since they were written. But the 
works of beth these writers lose much of their charm in later 
life. Charter parties, bills of lading, and a long voyage or two, 
or even a month at a summer watering-place, will destroy a 
good deal of the romance of the sea. There is but one sea story 
with which we are acquainted that never loses its charm, but proves 
as fresh and invigorating in old age as in youth—tho in- 
comparable “Tom Cringle’s Log.” That book can scarcely 
fail to carry the thoughts back to distant days, over years 
that may have given something, but removed much that no 
subsequent acquisition has adequately replaced—to voices that 


,are silenced and to friendly hands that lie cold. It is not 


simply the feeling of attachment to an old friend that 
makes “Tom Cringle” a fuvourite in all seasons of life; the 
work has solid and substantial merit. Every character to 
which we are introduced seems real and visible; the descrip- 
tion of scenery is so vivid that we can almost fancy our own eyes 
have looked upon it, and there is hardly an incident in the narra- 
tive which does not read as if it were true,—as, indeed, many of 
the incidents are. The knowledge of seafaring life, and the insight 
into the character and habits and ways of thought of sailors, cou!d 
only be canght by a man who had spent years on the sea, as was 
the case with Michael Scott. Professional novelists caunot afford 
to leave the shore. They find it pay better to construct thrilling 
stories turning upon bigamy or wife-desertion, and a good, honest, 
manly book becomes rarer as the demand for anything of the kind 
diminishes at circulating libraries. Demoralizing novels and 
bad dramas have met the public desires fora time. Tom Cringle 
himself would, perhaps, have stood no chance by the side of Jim 
Conyers. But this unhealthy taste must soon change, and already 
the signs of the change are apparent. The sooner we return to 
decency and good sense in our works of fiction the better. 

We know not whether Mr. Pascoe possesses the practical 
knowledge of seafaring life which is the first condition of suc- 
cess, but we are sorry to be compelled to pronounce his book a 
very bad one. We have read it with every desire to find merit 
in it, and with a strong wish to recommend it in the place of the 
effeminate rubbish which seems to satisfy novel-readers. But the 
story is quite hopeless. We cannot say a word for it. The first 
volume was bad, and we hoped it might be redeemed by the 
second. It proved tenfold more stupid and dull than 
the first. It is not a sea story at all, it is very unin- 
teresting, and there is not a_ single character in it 
worth remembering. The brigantine is a smugglers craft which 
chiefly lies off shore, so that sea adventures there are none. 
The sailors shiver their timbers, swear by Davy Jones and 
his locker, and talk much of belaying pins—but they are 
very poor imitations of the genuine tar. ‘The hero, Aungua, 
is a native of Burmah, and in that country the action of the 
story for the most part lies. Aungua is in love with the 
daughter of a rich merchant—her name is Domea—but she is 
sought in marriage by a wealthier rival, and her father has 
accepted the rival as the lucky man. Captain Clasper, of the 
brigantine, happens to be lying off Burmah, and is induced by 
Koonah, a jealous priest, to seize Aungua, and rob Domea’s 
house. The smugglers murder the old man, and carry off his 
property, while Aungua is taken on board the brigantine. After- 
wards he is given up to the Burmese priests, and confined for 
abandoning his religion—Aungua having been converted by a 
Christian named Momien, whose incessant preaching is one of 
the greatest nuisances of the book. Between Koonah, the 
rival, and the Burmese priests, the lovers have rather a bad time 
of it; but before long they rejoin each other, and Captain 
Clasper atones for his former injury to Aungua by giving them 
both shelter on board his vessel. The villain of the story, 
Koonah, comes to a violent end, and the moralities are 
attended to according to the usual canons of dramatic propriety. 


* The Brigantine. A Story of the Sea. In Two Volumes. London : R. Bentley. 
18€3. 
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Nothing, however, can be more tedious than the way in| he may write this superficial poetry. Had Moore's vivid, shallow, 
which the .narrative is told. The style is feeble and un-/ little nature been deeper than it was, it could never have 
certain, as if a schovlboy had tried his hand at writing | effervesced in those luscious and intoxicating melodies which 


@ sea novel. 


The descriptions of Burmese scenery may | seem to express the essential sparkle of merely sensuous tenderness. 


be accurate; but they are excessively dull, and entirely out of | What he wrote is poetry (though of the lowest kind), because 
place. The author tells off the points as if for a geographical | his own life flowed in it; and so, too, all poets of a superficial 
survey, even when the story has nothing to do with the place or | vein must be steeped and penetrated in some sense by the humour 
scene described. A spot at which Aungua once paused to rest | or sentiment or thought they try to express. The secret of trne 


his horse is thus depicted :— 


poetry consists in that entire fusion between the poet and his 


‘* Full eighteen miles to the south-west of the spot where he stood the | Subject—whether that subject be on the surface or far 


viver which washed the mountain village poured out its waters. From 
thence the coast extends for ten miles or more in a north-westerly 
direction, studded with immense islands, the channel teeming with rocks 
and shoals. Here the land bends abruptly to the west, and once more 
to the north, with a large island joining in the bend. Hence the open 
day is seen, and a large river from far inland rushes into it behind the 
island.” 

This is the kind of description that a man who had never 
visited the country might write, with the aid of a map, by his 
own fireside. Nor is Mr. Pascoe more felicitous when dealing 
with incident. All such passages are either overdrawn or under- 
drawn. ‘The following is a fine example of what Americans call, 
“tall writing.’ It concludes the account of Koonah’s death :— 

“Simultaneous with a deep roar of thunder from the sacred elephant, 
which had thus revenged the High Priest’s murder, a rolling shout from 
the multitude, like the sounding of a mighty cascade of water, mingled 
with the deafening crash of music, seemed to shake the ground on which 
they stood, as if the yawning gulf of the bottomless pit had opened, and 
all the evil spirits held jubilee ; and the doomed souls in hell gave wel- 
come to another lost one!” 

This is strong enough for any purpose, but it does not com- 
pensate for the absence of a coherent plot—still less does it re- 
move the sense of disappointment at finding ourselves on shore 
du Burmah, when we expected to be on the sea in the brigantine. 
Mr. Pascoa will preach, too, even when he is dealing with his 
dovers. We look for something which the elder Weller described 
as a “little more tenderer” than the following, when the young 
lady and gentleman are brought together after their troubles :— 

‘*Both Aungua and Domea saw more than a mere temporal union ; 
they saw the uniting of heart and mind ; a mingling, as it were, of their 
souls, to make them helpmeets and companions on the journey of life. 
The love they had for each other was of that blessed, holy birth, self- 
denying, self-forgetting, true as the starand pure as light, which is 
sometimes found seeking a home in human hearts; but, alas! how 
often hands are joined whilst in the heart no such love can be found, 
the mingling of which alone constitutes true marriage. In the hearts of 
Aungua and Domea love nestled.” 

It would be as wearisome a task to multiply these extracts as 
it has been to read Mr. Pascoe’s book. He may have all 
the qualifications for writing a good sea novel, but may, perhaps, 
Jabour under the idea that sea life will be uninteresting to his 
readers, according to the notion which clever men who have 
thoroughly mastered a subject are often guided by. They think 

that what they know every one knows also, and that what they are 
tired of everybody must be tired of too. If Mr. Pascoe can do 
it, let him write a sea story which shall be worthy of the name. 
It must prove successful in the present dearth of novels con- 
taining a spark of manliness. Another Michael Scott might 
veap fame and fortune at once, in an age which has been sur- 
feited with sickly sentimentality, or more exciting and more un- 
wholesome narratives of treachery and crime. Zhe Brigantine 
does not even approach the required standard. 





MISS PARKES’S SONGS AND BALLADS.* 
Miss Parkes has taste, feeling, and simplicity, and yet her 
verses, though they are often natural and sometimes hover on the 
verge of poetry, very seldom cross the boundary. They often 
leave the impression of a pleasant ripple on the mind, and now 
and then of a bright and true reflection of beauty, but, as a rule, we 
feel that though there are none of those artificial blemishes which 
false straining after poetic effect so often produces, there are very few 
of those distinctive and characteristic lines and verses which force 
us to confess them as poetic by wringing the heart out of a sub- 
ject, and constraining the reader to see, and see gratefully, with 
the writer's eyes. We do not mean to say that all poetry must 
be “deep,” that there is no such thing as the poetry of super- 
ficial feeling. Not only does such a thing really exist, but there may 
be a genuine poetry of artificial feeling,— drawing-room poetry, like 
Moore’s—or poetry of an infinitely higher calibre than Moore’s, 
which yet seems to spring directly out of an artificial state of social 
manners, like Béranger's. But then the peculiarity of the poetry of 
superficial feeling is that the poet's whole soul seems to enter 
into that superficial mood, to become superficial, in order that 





beneath it,—which fills him with its spirit, dyes his mind 
with its local colours, and so possesses him that he involun- 
tarily chooses the rhythm, and the cadence which best edu- 
cate the mind to understand it. Now this is very rarely the 
case with minor poets. They choose subjects on which they have 
a genuine feeling, and, perhaps, express that feeling simply ; but 
this does not constitute poetry. The mind must be impregnated 
with the theme; it must have lived, or at lea-t slept, in the 
imagination, so as to mould the mind in some degree to its own 
laws, before the words which rise to the lips can be expected to 
breathe the peculiar air and produce the characteristic effect of 
genuine poetry. Now aud then, though very rarely, we find 
Miss Parkes’s simple aud elegant verses betraying this fusion of 
nature between herself and her subject, but generally the subject 
has not entered into her, it has only touched a chord in her nature, 
and that, though it is enough to give poetic insight, is not enough 
to give poetic power. In the following lines Miss Parkes certainly 
touches, and, perhaps, passes, the boundary which separates poeti- 
cal feeling from poetical power. ‘I'he last two lines, at least, seem 
to us something more than graceful ; they breathe the heart of the 
| mood she wished to express. She is writing of the Greek statues 
in the garden of Gibson’s Roman studio :— 


“ From every shady portal 
Shy forms are peeping round ; 
An arch delight is on their brows, 
But in their lips no sound. 


“ To come and walk among them 
Soothes all the soul with peace ; 
There are no shadows in the hearts 
Of these fair gods of Greece ! 
“ The murmur of the outer world 
Can never reach them here; 
The roses blossom round them, 
And the fountain trickles near ;— 


“ Calm types of Nature's innocence, 
Apart from our control, 
With quietness for atmosphere, ‘ 
And beauty for a soul.” 

The lines we have italicized, and the last especially, seem to us 
much beyond the level of Miss Parkes’s ordinary verse,—satu- 
| rated with the feeling of the poem, instead of only touching it. 
| We do not say they express the nature of the soft Greek divinities, 
| nor do we think so; but they express completely the mood which 
Gibson’s statues had awakened in Miss Parkes. But though there 
is much that is pleasant, and nothing that is false or affected, in 
the volume, most of the verses seem to us simply to talk about 
their subject, not to exhale it. ‘Take, for example, the following :— 





Fate. 


“ Fate brooded darkly o'er the ancient world, 
Athens and Rome beneath her shadow dwelt; 
The snaky terror of her eye lay curled 
In every joy the trembling peoples felt. 


“ What though the skies were blue, and all their light 
Fell full upon the many-coloured crowd ; 
When the wrapt audience heard with vague affright 
Flying Orestes wail his doom aloud ? 


“ Vainly for them the Alban hills were green, 
Or groves of Academe besprent with flowers, 
If the dread Deity, with shears unseen, 
Might cut the quivering thread of mortal hours. 


“ Her throne was mystery—and men fled the place, 
But now, behold transfigured what they saw! 
Sublimely changed for us that awful Face 
Which Faith has recognized and christened Law.” 

Those are quite unobjectionable lines, ending with a true and 
well expressed thought,—but they are not poetry in any sense ; 
the very flow of the metre—a kind of dead sing-song, not 
unfrequent in the volume,—expresses neither Fate nor Law, still 
less the transition from the one to the other, but the mere 
ding-dong of monotony; and the wording is like the metre. No 
one with a mind penetrated with the subject could have written 
of the Greek Necessity, ‘Her throne was mystery,” which, 
so far as it has any meaning, applies much more truly 
to Providence than to Necessity. Mystery arises when we 





* Ballads aud Songs. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. Bell and Daldy. 





believe in a purpose, and try to connect it with the wilderness of 
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phenomena; but to those who behold a severe immutable | 
principle of Destiny linking together the universe without a| 
living purpose, there might be wiutry desolation round the | 
supreme Necessity, but not what we mean by mystery, either at | 
her feet or round her head. We take this instance only, because it | 
illustrates rather more simply what we mean from relating to a 
subject really very far from Miss Parkes’s natural world. But even 
on pleasant English subjects, though there is always honest | 
feeling and considerable taste, there is rarely the fresh local | 
colour, the detail of light and shadow, or the happy native 
rhythm, which mark a mind really possessed by her subjects. 
The following graceful verses are a fair specimen of the book,— 
simple, earnest, graceful feeling, neither more nor less :— 





Two GRavEs. 

Percy Bysshe SHELLey, drowned July 8, 1822. 
Mary WotstoncraFT SHELLEY, died Feb 1, 1851. 
In death they are not divided. 

“ Two graves within one year I saw, 
Where sleep, a thousand miles apart, 
Husband and wife, whose living law 
Was but to know one soul, one heart. 


‘ He sleeps beneath the Roman rose 
And violets, like his verse divine ; 
She, where the tenderest snowdrop blows, 
Amidst the heather and the pine. 
** And yet we hope they are not here, 
But where the heavenly lilies bloom, 
And amaranth, to the angels dear, 
Mocks our pale buds which deck the tomb, 
“ There no dark cypress grows nor pine, 
Where they, the husband and the wife, 
Their long-dissevered lives entwine, 
And dwell beneath the Tree of Life.” 





The book is full of such graceful thoughts, feelings, and percep- 
tions, but only at very rare intervals do you perceive that the taste 
and sense of beauty which it contains might, perhaps with deeper 
musing, or under some other happier conditions, have emerged in 
modest but genuine poetry. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE GOLD DIS- | 
COVERIES.* 
Ir is not easy to speak too favourably of Mr. Fawcett’s Manual of 
Political Economy, which is both sound and lucid, compendious and 
yet interesting. It proceeds from a disciple of Mr. J.S. Mill, and 
on almost all the critical questions which divide the old and new 
school, it holds with that wise, broad, and clear economist. But 
still it is an entirely independent work, and from its briefer limits 
and extremely vigorous illustrations, it is more suited for the 
student who enters on the subject for the first time. There may 
be some chapters which require enlargement, as, for example, that | 
on“ International Trade,” which is, in some respects, au improvement 
on Mr. Mill’s, though, of course, founded upon it, but which doesnot | 
pursue the subject as faras the treatment of other subjects in the | 
manual would lead us to expect. The chapters on the Currency | 
and Bank Act are perhaps pardonably brief, as the much disputed 
relation of the varying rate of discount to the abundance or | 
scarcity of capital constitutes one of those more recondite branches 
of the subject which a manual might well decline to treat. The | 
principle, however, laid down is, as usual, sound, and the appli- | 
cation clearly indicated, if not distinctly made. On the whole, 
the book, coming as it does from a writer who is obliged to 
use another man’s eyes for all the requisite research, is a marvel- 
lous effort of strong and comprehensive thought. 
To review a manual, however, unless either disfigured by grave | 
leading errors, or adorned by new and original investigations, is | 
almost an impossible task within the limits of a news- | 
paper article, and we prefer, therefore, to take up only 
one of the subjects discussed in it, on which a very different 
result has just been reached by an able and careful writer, 
in a very elaborate pamphlet now before us,—the actual 
effect of the Australian aud Californian gold discoveries 
on English prices and the value of gold. Mr. Faweett 
thinks this effect has been almost, if not quite, counteracted by 
the suddenly increased demands of our commerce, which have, 
of course, absorbed not a little of the new gold in fresh retail 
operations and payment of wages. Mr. Jevons thinks that the 
gold discoveries have, in spite of this counteracting influence, 
diminished the value of gold at least 9 per cent. in the last 
twelve years, and possibly 15 per cent. Mr. Fawcett has told 
us well how many difficulties the subject has. Dairy produce, 
for instance, and meat, and corn, have certainly risen in price ; 





* Manual of Political Economy. By Henry Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Macmillan. 

A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascertained, and its Social Effects set forth. 
With two diagrams. By W. Stanley Jevous, M.A. Stanford. 





but is this owing to a dimiuished value of gold, or to the natural 
result of a largely increased demand operating according to the 
regular law of agricultural production? On the other hand, 
manufactured goods have, till quite lately, fallen much in value, 


| which has, of course, been mainly due to improvements in manu- 


facture, and a greater economy of labour; still, how are we to 
know that they would have fallen yet more rapidly but for 
the over-supply of gold? Mr. Fawcett holds that, while it is 
quite certain that but for the gold discoveries we should have 


| had a very great fall in prices, the only clear result of them has been 


to supply the demand caused by the new wants of trade, and 
thus prevent such a fall. We think, however, that Mr. Fawcett 
would scarcely hold to this conclusion in the face of Mr. Jevons's 
very elaborate researches, to which must now be added the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s rather striking assertion, that 
whereas in the ten years before 1852 the income of the country 
subject to income-tax had increased only 6 per cent.; in eight 
years from 1853 to 1861, it had increased 20 per cent.—i.¢., cer- 
tainly 15 per cent. more than a corresponding increase. Now, of 
course, the nominal increase in income subject to income-tax is 
a very fair measure of general prices. As prices rise the nominal 
amount of that income, so far as it is derived from productive 
pursuits, will rise too; and if, therefore, the income of the 
country has increased more rapidly by 15 per cent. since the 
gold discoveries than it did before, there would, at least, be fair 
ground for suspicion that this represents a result due partly to 
those discoveries, even if also partly due to a more rapid accelera- 
tion of trade. 

Mr. Jevons's facts tell very strongly in confirmation of this 
suspicion. He has taken first the average prices of thirty-nine 
principal commodities between the years 1845 and 1862 ; he has 
excluded those larger fluctuations evidently due to special 
political and temporary causes, like the high prices of hemp and 
flax during the Russian war; and the result is that though the 
last year of the calculation (1862) was one of great depression, 
when prices were at a minimum so far as the temporary trade- 
causes are concerned, the prices of those thirty-nine articles 
even then stood on an average 16 per cent. higher, which 
implics a depreciation of gold to the amount of 14 per cent. 
“ Examine the yearly average prices,” says Mr. Jevons, “ at any 
point since 1852, and they stand above any point of their fluctua- 
tious before them.” And these articles include many which, like 
bar iron, tin plates, and others, were really exceptionally low in 
1862, running over the range of almost all the principal raw 
materials, whether of food or manufacture, during these years. 
Nor is it sufficient to say that these prices have risen owing to the 
generally increased demand, because that increased demand for 
all sorts of commodities would, of course, necessitate a similar 
demand for gold as the medium of exchange, and by raising the 
value of gold in like proportion would keep downthe average range 
of prices. All that is needed to be shown is that gold has fallen 
in value relatively to the value of other commodities in general ; 
if this is shown, Mr. Jevons's point is established. Again, after 
examining these thirty-nine principal commodities in which (like 
the metals, oil, tallow, timber, cotton, flax, hemp, agricultural 
produce, &c.) our dealings have been very large, Mr. Jevons takes: 
sixty-four minor commodities of much less importance (spices, 
almonds, figs, teas, &ec., chiefly foreign vegetable products) of which 
the prices have risen in the same time, on an average, about 6} per 
cent., which would imply a corresponding depreciation of gold to 
about 6} per cent., not quite half the amount of depreciation 
proved for the thirty-nine principal articles. These things 
being much more of the nature of luxuries than the former, 
would, of course, rise very much more slowly, our need of them 
being less. Indeed, it may be said that, whereas the new gold 
has been paid for principally out of capital by the export of many 
of the necessaries of life to the gold-diggings,—it would neces- 
sarily raise first the price of the sort of commodities subsidiary 
to labour, and only secondarily those which stand at a compara- 
tive distance from the labour market. This is actually 
the result of Mr. Jevons’s inquiries. While meat, butter, 
tallow, hides, fibrous materials, hay, grain, dyes, hemp, jute, 
&e., have risen greatly in price, foreign spices and vegetables 
have fallen considerably in price, owing, no doubt, to the great 
demand in the countries which grow them for British produce— 
a condition of things which, and the languid demand in ours for 
their luxuries, turns the scale of demand and supply against 
them. But even taking these minor articles into account, the 
average rise of price has been 10} per cent., corresponding to & 
depreciation of gold of about 94 per cent. Now, as we bold Mr. 
Jevons to be clearly right in giving a greater weight to the 
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average change on the thirty-nine principal articles, than to that | meeting at La Belle Alliance. He first stated it in his official 
of the sixty-four minor articles, we think he makes out the net | report, a report full of errors ; and like many other pretty fables, 


depreciation to be certainly above ten per cent. 
Somebody may ask what an average rise of price is. Mr. 
Jevons has been careful to give the correct answer. If one 


article doubles in price while another halves, the average rise in | 


price of the two is nil. It must be said that the double amount 
of gold which must be given for the one just neutralizes the half- 
amount given for the other, and the testimonies of these two 
articles, therefore, to any change in the value of gold cancel 
each other. On the other hand, if one article rises to eight times 
the value (from £1 to £8), and another sinks to half the value 
(from £1 to 10s.), money must, ou the whole, be said to be de- 
preciated one-half, since it will take twice as much money to go 
as far between the twoas before. Thus, two pounds will now 
buy just a quarter as much of the first article as one pound 
bought before ; but two pounds will buy four times as much of 
the second as one pound bought before. ‘Therefore, if the two 
articles be equally useful, two pounds is just equivalent in its 
buying power to one pound formerly, or money is depreciated 
oue-half. What mathematicians call the “ geometric mean” 
between the prices of the two articles must be taken as the aver- 
age price—for this purpose at least, of the two. Hence Mr. 
Jevons's method of calculating the average rise or fall of prices 
ig perfectly correct. 

His conclusion that the gold discoveries have, in fact, depre- 
ciated money at least 10 per cent. and would have done 
much more, had not a great deal of gold been absorbed in France 


to take the place of the silver coinage displaced, seems to us| 


very safely established, though all his methods of reasoning are 
not, perhaps, quite as popular as might be wished. Mr. Faw- 
cett has avvuided the question how far the exportation of 
capital to buy the new gold has been and will be useful to the 
world. Of course, we agree with him that so far as the new 
gold was required to carry on the commerce of the world, and 
prevent a great fall of prices, it has been, like all other machines 
needed by commerce, eminently useful. But beyond this point— 
and it is only in retail commerce, and to a certain extent to secure 
a paper currency, that more gold is wanted as commerce advances, 
—gold-digging is, as Mr. Jevous says, a “ dead loss of labour ;” 
and the sooner the mines cease to yield richly when they have 
once served the purposes of distributing the human race over new 
continents, the better for man. 





SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. * 
AttHoves this is the “ Waterloo” volume of the Supplementary 
Despatches, so far as that batile and the campaign of 1815 
are concerned, the volume contains nothing new of the least 
importance. Some of our contemporaries have pounced upon 
despatches as new which were published years ago, and which 
were well known to every student of the period. These special 
despatches are recommended to the attention of historical 
students with as much gravity as if the present Duke had, for 
the first time, given them to the public. We have even seen the 
famous memorandum in answer to the commentaries of General 
Clausewitz treated as a discovery! ‘There has been much con- 
troversy as to the place where Wellington and Blucher met. 
One critic, apparently seeing it for the first time, although it 
was published many years ago in the “ Wellington Despatches,” 
quotes the Duke’s statement to Mudford that he met Blucher 
at Genappe, and seems to regard it as conclusive. But the 
Duke told Mr. Rogers that he met Blucher at La Maison Rouge, 
4.e., La Maison du Roi, close to the farm of Caillou, and Lord 


Ellesmere, we believe, in the Quarterly Review (No. 140), who | 


derived much information from the Duke, says, “They met on 
the road to Genappe, near a farm called ‘La Maison Rouge,’ 
or, ‘ Maison du Roi.’” In fact, the leading British regiment, the 


52nd, halted a little beyond Rossomme, and when they halted, | 
Colonel Gawler states, the Duke was behind the regiment. The | 


Prussians were wheeling into the great road, playing “ God Save 
the King,” in honour of the British, and a Prussian officer em- 


braced the colour of the 52nd. It is not likely that the Duke 


would pass his own troops, of which none except a 


German regiment, went further towards Genappe than a} 


point between Rossomme and Maison du Roi. There can be 
no doubt that it was here that Blucher entered the road and met 


Wellington, and kissed him as they sat on horseback. It is to. 


General Gneisenau that the world owes the pretty fable of the 





* Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. Vol. X. Murray. 








| it has had a long life and dies hard. ‘The Duke must have been 
equally mistaken when he wrote to Mudford that he and Blucher 
met at Genappe. This statement, indeed, could only be true 
on the supposition that the Duke went on to Genappe with the 
Prussians—a statement entirely unsupported and unreasonable. 
After seeing the Prussians well on their way, he rode back to 
Waterloo. The sole novelty touching Waterloo in this volume 
'is the reports of Alten. Alten says that after he was 
wounded, the greater part of his division retired from 
the field to reform behind Mont St. Jean. He does not 
| state this of his own knowledge, but on report; yet he is very 
positive about it. Now this, if true, isa piece of news. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose it to be true. There is no 
| reason to suppose that the four British regiments of the division 
| under Colin Halkett ever quitted the field ; nor, indeed, that the 
Germans did so. The British were certainly there when the 
| Imperial Guard charged up the hill. Yet not a single note on 
| these important despatches is made by the ducal editor. Surely 
he should have made some commentary on reports containing a 
| 





statement French writers have not been slow to use. We have 
no doubt at all that Alten was in error, and that he 
was misled by some hearsay. That, however, does not 
exonerate the editor of the Duke’s despatches. The critics 
| who quote old despatches as new ones have thrown no light 
upon these reports of Alten. The general information, not pub- 
lished before, on the whole scope and movement of events in this 
| momentous period, is extensive and well worthy the attention of 
the student; but, although there are gleams of light here and 
there, nothing appears to alter materially the estimate already 
formed by the best writers. The volume, indeed the whole 
series, would have been more valuable had it been edited with 
skill. That is a work still required to be done. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_@——— 

Love and Mammon, and Other Poems. By Fanny Susan Wyvill, 
Author of “ Pansies.” (Bell and Daldy.)—This volume, like those of 
most of the minor poets of the day, consists of one longish production 
which gives its name to the work, together with a sufficiency of fugitive 
pieces to swell the book to a presentable size. The piece de resistance is, 
in the present instance, the story of two young ladies, one of whom, 
Flavia, is heartless, has “hair like golden water,” and writes letters, 
“ whose soul was Patchouli and treachery ;” while the other, Honoria, 
has a deep soul, and “ eyes of soft pigeon-grey,” and when she finds that 
the man she loves is betrothed to Flavia, retires to her room, remains 
all night “at her bedside, a soft white muslin heap,” and finally bites 














herself in order to restrain her feelings. 
“ Frenzied, she fastened in her own soft arm, 
With teeth of desperate anguish—felt no wound, 
But won the victory ; for there she stood, 
Few moments after, quiet, dull, subdued ; 
Slow life-drops trickling from the wounded arm, 
As from the heart within.” 

Flavia jilts her jiancé, and, of course, comes to grief, and Honoria 
gets him at last. This interesting story is told in very fair blank verse. 
| Miss Wyvill’s minor poems are certainly not better than “Love and 
| Mammon,” and now and then they are not exactly intelligible. What, 
for instance, is the precise meaning of this stanza, which is part of a 
| description of Fair Rosamond ? — 

“ Softer and whiter her shoulders, 
Than creamy ermine of kings; 
Lighter and brighter her glances, 

Than the rich frown of her rings.” 
| Our Feathered Families; Game and Water Birds. By H. G. Adams, 
| (Hogg and Son.) —With this volume Mr. Adams brings to a close the 
| complete account of the birds of the British islands, which he com- 
menced about a year ago. The two former volumes were, it may be 
remembered, devoted to birds of song and birds of prey respectively. 
The concluding instalment is quite as well done as its predecessors, and 
the whole work forms a capital popular book of reference on the branch 
of natural history of which it treats. 

Les Ecrivains Frangais, leur Vie et leurs CEuvres. Par P. Barrére, 
Membre de l'Académie de Paris, &c, (Williams and Norgate.)—This 
work, which professes to be a brief history of French literature, is de- 
signed mainly, though not exclusively, for the use of English students. 
M. Barrére’s plan consists in giving a short biography of each writer 
mentioned, and a rapid®@but adequate criticism, supported by brief 
| extracts from his principal works. The present volume closes with Vol- 
taire, and is to be followed by a second, which is to comprise the remain- 
ing writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. M. Barrére 
| appears to have executed his task with care and judgment, and we hope 
| that his work will meet with the favourable reception which it certainly 


| deserves. 
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Fables Parlantes.—By L. P. R. F. De Porquet, Author of “ Le Trésor 
de l'Ecolier,” &c. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—The object of this small 
work is to train pupils in speaking, rather than in reading, French, 
It consists of a number of French fables, each of which is followed by 
a conversation in the same language between teacher and pupil, based 
upon the fable which has just been read. There is no doubt that, when 
the pupil is able to sustain with facility his share of the dialogue, he 
will (always supposing that he does not merely learn it by rote) have 
acquired the ability of speaking French in a respectable manner. 

The Earl's Choice, and Other Poems. By Sir William 4 Beckett, late 
Chief Justice of Victoria. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) —The author of this 
volume is far from having formed an extravagant estimate of the 
reception that his verses are likely to meet with. “To the general 
reader,” he tells us, “ unaceredited verse of any kind appeals with small 
chance of welcome,” and he goes on expressly to disclaim any expecta- 


tion that his productions will furnish an exception to the general rule. 
Sir William 4 Beckett deserves all credit for having adopted this | 


wholesome conviction betimes, especially as there is a vast mob of 
complacent verse-writers at the present day to whom, though they have 
far more cause to lay it to heart, it seems never to have occurred for a 
moment. The principal characteristic of Sir William's poetical style is 
its entire freedom from spasmodic vigour or luxuriant ornamentation. 
So anxious is he to keep down the general tone of his verses, that in 
telling the tale which gives its name to his volume he appears to have 
occasionally forgotten that it was poetry that he had undertaken to 
write. The best things in the book are numerous short pieces suggested 
by the death of his wife, which show great tenderness of feeling, and no 
inconsiderable power of appropriate expression. Sir William appears 
to be a remarkably stern moralist ; and few readers of the “ Idylls of the 
King ” will, we fancy, be inclined to endorse his regret that “one to 
whom the admiring age accords the poet’s bay” should have 
“ Befouled the purer current of his verse 

With tuneful warblings of a wanton’s wiles, 

And wife's deceit.” 

Poems. By Frederick G. Tuckerman. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Mr. 
Tuckerman, who may possibly be an American writer, is a persistent 
and by no means unsuccessful imitator of Tennyson. He possesses to 
arather remarkable degree the faculty of picturesque word-painting, 
and writes verses which are frequently musical and generally effective. 
He is occasionally somewhat careless in his rhymes. “ Woodland ” and 
“ Midland,” for instance, will hardly satisfy a sternly critical ear; and 
such rhymes as the following appear to us to be out of place in verses 
which are intended to be of a serious cast :— 

“ Ts loft on the hill tops; 
While bitter winds blow, 
Swept down from those chill tops 
And summits of snow.” 
Passages like the following, too, may, perhaps, be regarded as showing 
that Mr. Tuckerman does not always recognize the boundary which 
separates picturesqueness from affectation :— 
“ While terebinthic tears the dark trees shed, 
Balsamic, grument ; 
And pine-straws fall into his breast, or spread 
A sere red strewment,” 

Deafness Practically Illustrated. By James Yearsley, M.D., &c. 
(Churchill and Sons.)—Mr. Yearsley is well known as the principal 
advocate of what may be called the surgical, as opposed to the medical, 
treatment of deafness. He has no hesitation in having resource to a 
surgical operation in cases where many other practitioners would prefer 
to rely upon the slower and (as is commonly supposed) less hazardous 
action of drugs. No doubt there is much to be said for Mr. Yearsley’s 
system ; and we feel quite sure that it deserves more efficient advocacy 
than it receives at his hands. Unfortunately, he cannot help looking 
upon those practitioners who do not follow his system as his personal 
antagonists ; and consequently, he allows himself, when speaking of 
them, to indulge in a spirit of pugnacity and personality which we are 
not accustomed to regard as at all a desirable qualification in a medical 
man. Nor are we able to identify the precise point of aural surgery 
elucidated by the information which Mr. Yearsley gives us, apropos of 
the statement that the nasal passages of Lord William Russell were 
extremely contracted, and that he witnessed the last moments of that 
nobleman’s murderer, “ Mr. Charles Kean and himself being the only 
non-officials admitted by the sheriff into the condemned cell.” It is a 
great pity that Mr. Yearsley’s book should have been written in a 
spirit which cannot fail materially to detract from the value of the 
many sound observations which it undoubtedly contains. 

Answer to Bishop Colenso’s Book on the Pentateuch. Two parts. By 
Rev. W. G. Cookesley, late assistant-master at Eton College. (Upham 
and Beet.)—Bishop Colenso’s Objections Critically Examined. By Dr. A. 
Benisch. (Allan and Co.)—Of these two publications, both of which are 
directed against Bishop Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch, one is written 
by a Christian, and the other by a Jew. There is a radical difference 
between the mode of proceeding adopted by each author. Dr. Benisch, 
the Jew, is satisfied with confining himself to the steady and conscien- 
tious discharge of the task which he has undertaken. Dividing the 
Bishop's objections into four classes, according as they are based on 


| philological, geographical, arithmetical, or moral grounds, he proceeds 
to answer seriatim, to the best of his ability, the statements included in 
each of the four groups. Itis probable that Dr. Benisch, who has himself 
| executed a translation of the Old Testament, knows Hebrew a good deal 
| better than Bishop Colenso; and it is, accordingly, the first section of his 
| answer which appears to us to be the most successful. At any rate, there 
cannot be two opinions as to the exemplary moderation of tone which 
the Jewish disputant has preserved throughout the whole of his book. 
Mr. Cookesley, the Christian, goes upon an entirely different plan. He 
| devotes himself not to refuting, but to abusing, the Bishop of Natal. 
There can be no doubt that he performs this dignified task with con- 
siderable vigour. The Bishop's book is “an attack on the truth of 
Christianity which in profaneness reminds us of Tom Paine, in an 
utter want of reverence equals Gibbon, and in cold sarcasm may chal- 
lenge comparison with Hume.” Tis objections are “ occasionally stated 
| with a levity of expression which would be unpardonable in any one, 
and is infamous in a bishop.” Among his characteristics are “ blas- 
phemous effrontery,” “impious blasphemy,” “ a muddy stream of puzzle- 
| headedness,” and “either the grossest ignorance or the grossest perver- 
| sion of truth.” After these specimens of Mr. Cookesley’s quality, we 
need scarcely add that of effective argument his pamphlets contain 
little or none. We have no doubt that the Christian champion has done 
| wisely in selecting the particular mode of answer, which is evidently 
most congenial to his tastes and most suited to his powers ; but, on the 
whole, we are inclined to prefer that which is adopted by the Jew. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry. By Henry Watts, B.A., F.0.S.,&e. PartI. 
(Longman and Co.).—Messrs. Longman have at length issued the first 
part of their long-promised “ Dictionary of Chemistry”—a work the want 
of which has, we will venture to say, been often felt by all real students 
of the science in this country. The book professes to be founded on 
Dr. Ure’s venerable dictionary; but it is, in fact, an entirely new work. 
Its execution has been entrusted to as able hands as could well have 
been found. Mr. Watts, the editor, is well known as one of the best 
chemical writers of the day; and he has been assisted by a number of 
gentlemen whose scientific attainments eminently qualify them for the 
task that they have undertaken. The work is devoted to pure, rather 
than to applied chemistry, the wants of the latter branch of this science 
having been already treated in Mr. Hunt's “Dictionary of Manufactures,” 
which has recently been published by the same firm. In a book of this 
kind originality is, of course, not to be looked for. Mr. Watts and 
his contributors have, as might be expected, availed themselves largely 
of the admirable but unwieldy “ Handwértesbuch der Chemie ;” and the 
result of their labours will be to supply an adequate English equivalent 
for that great work. Some of the most important articles in the 
present number, which extends to Ammoniacal Salts, are on theo- 
retical subjects, and we would especially direct the attention of the 
scientific reader toa really admirable paper on Acids, by Mr. G, C. 
Foster. If, as there is every reason to believe will be the case, the 
work is carried on as efficiently as it has;been commenced, it cannot 
fail to be a really important addition to the scientific literature of 
England. 

The Two Babylons. By the Rev. Alexander Hislop. (Edinburgh: 
Wood.)—Mr. Hislop appears to belong to that exegetical school of 
which Dr. Cumming is, perhaps, the best-known example. He re- 
sembles that divine in exhibiting a frantic horror of Roman Catholicism, 
and an astounding faculty for finding analogies between that form of 
Christianity and everything bad that can be found either in or under 
the earth, Mr. Hislop’s own particular discovery is that the Roman 
Catholic religion is not of Christian, but of Babylonian origin; and he 
proceeds to support his position by a number of proofs, chiefly of an 
antiquarian and philological character, which tend to show that his 
zeal is considerably greater than his erudition. But putting entirely on 
one side the question of the validity of his arguments, surely, if they 
prove anything they prove far too much. So long as he confines him- 
self to showing that the worship of the mass, the doctrine of purgatory, 
and other peculiar items of Popish belief are of Babylonian origin, it is 
all very well; but when he proceeds to extend the same conclusion to 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and the Incarnation, Roman 
Catholicism ceases to be the only religion which his discoveries will 
affect. Mr. Hislop is like the man in the Latin grammar, whose throat 
was cut with his own sword. 

Points of Contact between Science and Art. By His Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This lecture, which was delivered 
before the Royal Institution on the 30th of January last, is not a very 
striking production from any point of view. Its contents and general 
purpose may be very briefly stated. Cardinal Wiseman commences by, 
on the one hand, extending the term “Science” so as to include 
“ whatever knowledge has come to man as the result of investigation by 
thought, calculation, and experiment,” and, on the other, limiting the 
term “Art” to the three fine arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The principal advantage which painting has derived from science is a 
knowledge of perspective ; and she may, perhaps, hope to learn some- 
thing from chemistry in the way of the discovery of new colours, 
Sculptors may make good use of anatomy, ethnography, and such 
minor sciences as the knowledge of horseflesh. Architects are indebted 
to science for the law of harmonious proportions, and for the knowledge 
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of such engineering details as the selection of the best materials and the 
In connection with the last of | 
these points, the Cardinal relates some rather interesting facts respecting 
The only reciprocal benefit cited 
by the Cardinal as conferred by art upon science is the service which 
photography has recently rendered to astronomy. 
may, perhaps, suggest that photography appears to fall under the | 


proper adjustment of weight to support. 


the repairs of St. Peter’s at Rome. 


lecturer's definition of a science. The most 


lecture is one in which an attempt is made to show that the prevailing 
type of Greek and Roman sculpture resulted from the frequent 
occurrence of gladiatorial combats and other s 
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eloquent passage in the 
C..).—A First Friendship 


imilar exhibitions. 
. C. Sargeant and A. N. 


Lectures on the History 


Birch. (Stanford.)—This is the second yearly issue of a very useful | Christiselty, by Bieord 


publication, which serves as a complete official guide, not only to the | 
Colonial Office, but also to the foreign dependencies of Great Britain. 
It is carefully put together, and contains a large amount of useful in- 


formation. 
The Post-office London Suburban Directory, 


The object of this volume, which is arranged upon the same plan as the 
* Post-office London Directory,” is to extend the advantages of that 
work to the districts immediately around London. 
“London Directory” ceases, and extends to the boundary of the 
Metropolitan Postal Districts, so that the two books together constitute 


Bible Prayers, by John B. 


French Learning, by H. 
Missions, by George Frederick Maclean, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.).—A New Method 
of Studying Foreign Languages, by Dr. Edward Pick (Trtbner and Co.).—Original 
| Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of India, by S. Muir, D.C. 
| (Triibuer and Co.).—Punch Volume, 1354.—Wayfe 
Sampson Low and Co.).—Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, the Reign of 
The critical reader | Charles L, 1663-4 (Longms 


W. Ehrlisch (Triibner and Co.).—A History of Christian 


Summers, by Thomas Archer 


aus).—The Fortunes of Glencore, by Charles Lever (Chap- 


man and Hall).—The History of the Jews, by Henry H. Milman (Murray)—How to 
Consult; or,a Book of Reference for Invalids (Aylott and Son).—A Visit to Russia, 
| by H. Marr (Chapman and Hall).—God in Christ, by Horace Bushell (Trabner and 


(Parker, Son, and Bourne).—The Principles of Charitable 


Work, by Amelia W. Siveking; Life of Amelia W. Siveking, by Catherine Winkworth ; 


of England, by W. Longman (Longmans).—Eiler and 


Helviz, by Mrs. George Lenox Conyngham (Chapman and Hall).—Tue Politics of 


Miall (Arthur Miall).—The Water Babies, by the Rer. C. 


Kingsley (Macmillan).—The Tale of a Year, by Miss Sarah Sleddon (Skeet).—The 
History of Modern Europe, by Thomas Bullock (Heywood, Mauch :ster)—What is 
Faith ? (Robert Hardwicke).—George Harrington, by David Macrae (Scottish Temper- 
ance League).—Tableau from Geology, by Matthew Brydie (Hardwicke) —The Book of 


Marsh (Heywood, Manchester)—Arrows in the Dark, by 


Said (Suni E -—A iography of Lutfullah, b 
1863. (Kelly and Co.)— the author of Said and Done (Smith and Elder).—Autobiography of Lutfullah, by 


| by Wm. Massey, M.P. (Ps 


It begins where the 
W. M. (Freeman).—Bishop 


Edward B. Cashricke (Smith and Elder)—Agnes of Sorrento, by Harriet Beecher 
| Stowe (Smith aud Elder).—The History of England during the Reign of George IIL, 


arker, Son, and Co).—Tbe English Coustitution, by Dr. 


Fischel, translated by R. Jenery Shee, Esq. (Bosworth and Co.)—Sorrows and Joys, by 


Colenso Answered, by the Rev. G. Ingram (Freeman).— 


London Scenes and London People, by “ Aleph” (City Press O‘fice).—Moses and the 


s . Ae ey | “Zulu,” r. Wick erthei d Co.).—The Poetical Works of Rober 
a complete guide to the metropolis, and to the area within a twelve-mile | Zulu,” by W. Wickes, M.A. (Wertheim and Co.).—The Poetical Works of Robert 


radius around it. The work is, as far as we 


compiled with all Messrs. Kellys’ usual care, and cannot fail to be ex- 


tensively useful. 


have been able to test it, 


sections, one containing the northern, and the other the southern, | millan)—Studies iu Physi: 


suburbs, either of which may be procured separately. 
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| Browning, Vol. I. (Chapman and Hall).—A History of Feudalism, by Andrew Bell 

(Longmans).—Wharton’s Complete Solutions (Longmans).—The Westminster Confes- 
| sion of Faith, by James Stark (Longmans).—Lost aud Saved, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
We must not omit to add that it is divided into two | (Hurst and Blacke:t).—The 


Great Stone Book of Nature, by D. T. Ansted, M.A. (Mac- 


logy and Medicine, by Dr. Graves (Churchill).—Recordi 
de Cirencestria, Speculum Historiale de Gestis Regium Anglix, by John KF. B. Mayor, 
M.A. (Public Record Office and Longmans).—Something New ; or, Tales for the Times, 
by Eustace Wilberforce Jacob (Emily Faithfull)—Incidents of the Maori War, New 
Zealand, by Col. Sir J. E. Alexander (R. Beutley.)—Journal of a Residence on a Georgian 


Gudrun, a Story of the North Sea (Edmonstone and Douglas)—The Fairy Book, by | Plantation, by Frances A. Kemble (Longmans).—Real and Ideal, by Arthur Llewellyn 


the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman” (Macmillan 


and Co,).—Ahn’s Method of | (Hurst and Blackett). 








8S TEO-EI DO WN— 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL’S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a@ lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
GasaziEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to 7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 


O CURE NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 
BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that 
it is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW'S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BEI T possesses 
this essential | mt as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in Lumbago, Rueumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Gout, Tic 
Douloureux, Indigestion, Paralysis, Nervous Debility, 
Asthma, Spasmodic, &c. It restores the pristine toue 
and vigour of the system. The Belts can be had on loan 
for a month and tested, free of charge ; 5s. to 15s. each if 
kept. Testimonials confirming the above sent free. 
“7 Lincoh g Inn Fields, London. 
“Sir,—Before I wore your Voltic Electric Belt, I was 
& great sufferer from Lumbago, but since I have betaken 
myself to your remedy, I am glad to say that I have not 
had an attack, and have great pleasure in adding my 
testimony to its efficacy.—Yourstruly, “J.Criptanp,” 
Mr. Cridland is the highly respectab!e solicitor of that 
Dame. 


Depét, 11 Crooked lane, King William street, City. 
OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—DECLINE 


ARRESTED.—No more lamented sight presents 
itself than the daily sinking of the young through con- 
sumption. At the very outset of this disease these Pills 
are most effective in purifying the blood, preventing its 
8 ation in the lungs and removing the hacking cough. 
Holloway’s Pills should be taken on the first warning of 
constitutional delicacy. Their invigorating properties 
will soon re-establish tone and regularity throughout the 
system ; they will increase the appetite, amend the di- 

estion, regulate the liver, and rouse the kidneys and 

wels to natural and salubrious action. Holloway’s 
Pills have rescued many confirmed invalids whose 
energies seemed to fail them just when strength should 
have been greatest, and who but for these would have 
become weaker and worse, 
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UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
@ lifetime ; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles's Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 

plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 


AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid.— No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, F.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


JJ OSE,CORELLL the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), complete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by Plan- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indiau club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, 
balancing, juggling, &c., taught.—Open daily, from 10 
am. tills p.m. Single admission for exercise, ls. ; one 
month’s ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 








PAFER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 2(s. carriage paid to the country. 

Per ream. Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Straw Paper.....0....23 Od 
Super thick ditto.. 3s 3d | Copy Books, 40 pages, 23 per 
Large Blue Ditto. s Od doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......4s Od 1s, or 3s 9d per ream. 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s 6d per thousand, Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 


BEACTIEC GL for EVER.—ALABAS- 
TER POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK 
DEW WALTER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian 
Soaps, and Alabaster Liquid. These costly preparations 
render the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond 
coraparison.—Can be had only at Madame Racuet’s, 
47 New Bond street. 


TUTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIFSSE 
a and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEITS for 
evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 
scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 
cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &c., a snap and a new motto. 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403. 

No. 2 New Bond street. 





















PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


‘ By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 

THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 














OYAL COLOSSEUM, REGENT'’S 

PARK.—Re-embellished.— LAST SEASON of the 

Grand DIORAMA of LISBON and Magnificent PANO- 

RAMAS of LONDON and PARIS. Special Entertain- 

ments for the Re opening during the Whitsun Holidays. 
Admission to the whole, One Shilling. 


( ; ARDEN WATERING ENGINES, 
PAIL MACHINES. 

Conservatory Pumps,and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Improvements, manufactured only by the 
Patentee, 

RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
ondon, W. 

CAUTION.—Syringes and Machines of the very Com* 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingdom and Sold as “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfully informed that all 

READ’S Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the 

Address, 
“35 Regent Circus, Lonpox.” 
*,* Descriptions with Drawings post free. 





( ; ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the prctection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Kabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 53. each. 
Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Rick Cloth 
Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, Lon- 
don, N.W. 


\ HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to health 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of food- 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 23. 9d. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ‘‘ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LELTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, td.; postage, 
ls.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like anordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS. 


CHRISTIAN A 


ND RATHBONE 


| 


Respectfully SOL ICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE 


11 Wigmore street, London, Ww. 








UNRIVALLED 
LOCK STITCH 


SEWING 


MEDAL 
MACHINES, 


PRIZE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HEELER and WILSON 


Will Stitch, Hem, Fell, 
order; elegant in appearance, 
2,000 of the firmest and 
Muslin, or the thickest Cloth ; 


MANUFACTURING 
improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c., be. 
Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. 
strong and durable; the work 
most regular stitches per minute. 
and will stitch with great beauty and regularity every 


COMPANY, with all recent 
Is simple in design, not liable to get out of 
will not ravel; and they will make from 500 to 

They can be used equally well for the finest 
descripuion cf work that 


can be done by means of hand sewing, aud with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses 


Instruction Gratis to every Purchaser. 
139 Regent street, W. 


Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
Manufacturers of Foot's Patent U mbrella Stand. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 63 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply pure Seems direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Pi and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
iscameanin IN Smerrreco, A.D., 1810. 
APPIN BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVEs. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “the Sun” igranted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, Jane 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the ditfer- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 

Quality. Quality. Quality. 
£s.d£28,4£ 8. a 
| 








Two Dozen Fu'l-Size Table 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | | 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 OL 14 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6/0 11 6 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6H 11 0015 0 
“One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 0} 4 6 6 6 
Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 C916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
ERY FINE OLD PORTS.—Offley’s, 


40s. ; Cockburn’s, 40s. Impertan Wrxe Company, 
431 Oxford street, W.; City Offices, 15 Johu street, 
Crutched Friars, E.C. 


RETONNE COW DEPO’ eo 14 LA, 

Church street, Shoreditch, five minutes’ walk from 

the Eastern Counties Station —W. KEER and Co.beg to 

inform noble’ ——. gentlemen, and parties seeking first- 

class pure-bred Cows, they have a very choice HERD, in 

full milk, for SALE. An inspection is most respectfully 
Solicited. 


: e L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 

of the Celebrated WATERPROOF DRIVING 
and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 
Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn s'reet, and formerly of 
Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 
Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground. 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


F(t! and SONS BRIE!'AKFAST 
Bz aoe has received the approval of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness. This celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
Side and separate pieces. 

A Price-list sent free on application. 

FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, I°..C. 











Established 1784 


UTY OFF TEA.—All prices reduced 
Sixpence per pound. Strong to fine Bleck Tea, 

2s., 2s. 4d., 28, Gd.. 33—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
ee Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, 





All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 


upwards, 
APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious di pr d by Con- 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pearrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
dmitations, and should see that Lea and PEarRins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse and BLacKWELL, Messrs. 
Barcray and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
“Oilmen universally. 





noisseurs 


SPECIAL, NOTICE. 
E MOSES and SON’S Establishments 
4. Will be Closed on Saturday Evening, the 25rd 
inst., and Monday, the 25th inst., and Re-opened as usual 
on Tuesday Morning, the 26th inst., at Seven o'clock. 
F. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, 
Makers, and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 
154, 155,156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorks‘ ire. 
THE BE sv T ‘ROU SE RS FOR GEN TLEMEN 
TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, 
street. 
Te SY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 


Habit Makers, 
Boot and Shoe 











of 60 New Bond 








and West end, 189 

















so dear as to gain only the we sulthy as purchasers. 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, C. 
ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR, 
RIDING B BELTS AND BREECHES. 
I Y HYAM’S Stock of SUMMER OVER- 
4e CUVATS and UNDERCOATS includes all the 
New Styles, which are made from every fabrie introduced 
this season. 
Prices of Summer Overcoats, 15s. to 42s. 
Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 133. to 50s. 
Prices of Office Coats, 12s. to 30s. 
L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street ; 
and 90 Tottenham court road. 
OR THE FORTHCOMING RACES.— 
H. J. and D, NICOLL have now ready for inspec 
tion, or immediate use, a New Style of Dress for Gentle- 
men attending races, travelling, or mourning wear. As 
of old, their Showerproof Tweed Coats, One Guinea. 
Nicoll’s Llama, new Patent E'astic Melton Cloth Paletots, 
and other Overcvats, Two Guineas. 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 
OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and Iudia Gauze Waistcoats, 
Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outhtters, next dvor to Somerset 
House, Strand. 
‘ HIRTS.—FORD'’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
—‘ The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 
tion."—Court Journal. 

Prices, 30s., 363s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s 
24s, 263., aud 28s. the half dozen, according to size. A 
measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 

\HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers, A box contaiuing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 333. 
Patterns seut to select from on receipt of three stamps. 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain fronts, 21s., 24s., 
aud 27s. the half-dozen. 

R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 

the coming seas mn are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 

without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purcha: 

a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 

ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stam 
E. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 








HE EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 
and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
. 
2,00 


SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
application (Ornamental and Useful), of 

these interesting Metals, are now on view at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 

Admission by card. 
AS GOOD AS GOLD. 

\ JATCH CHAINS and every kind of 
Jewellery, double coated with pure gold. and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 


only one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen usel to solid gold work. Unequalled for 





wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp, 
Henry Escorr and Soy, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
Lion square, London, W.C. 








‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
jaud Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
| next to sterling s silver that can be employed as such, 
| either usefully or ornamenutally, as by no pussible test can 
| it be distinguishe ry from real silver. 
| A small usefal set, guaranteed of lirst quality for finish 














} and durability, as follows:— 
(st.| [8 
Zz s 2 
| shalt 
-£3. 4/8 8.4. 
12 Table Forks .....cc0se 2 402100 
| 12 Table Spoons ...... 92 402100 
| 12 Dessert Forks ........ OLROLIS0 
12 Dessert Spoons ...... . OLWOLIDO 
12 Tea Spoons e....+0+ 01 201 50 
4 6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis 001200186 
2 Sauce Ladles ... 00 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon Oo lOO 1LO 
2 Salt Spoons, gt at 00 400 46 
| 1 Must urd Spn ,gt bla. . 00 200 23 
| 1 Pair of Sugar Toags .. 26 60 360 40 
| 1 Pair of Fish Curvers ..|1 4 0/1 1001 10 Ol 10 0 
} 1 Butter Kuife ........ Ww 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ) 1200 16 00 170 
1 Sugar Sifter 3 460 4 60 50 
| ats 19 912 9 013 9 614173 
Any article to be had sing'y at the same prices. An oak 


chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
£215s. Tea and Cotfee Sets, Dish Covers, 
wner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
Ali kinds of re-plating done by the 


Bers TEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8 BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, avd Metallic Bedsteads. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ......++.++++-12s. Gd. to £20 0s, each, 
Shower Baths, from ....++.... 88. Od. to £6 Os. each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .. 6s. Od. to £3 10s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil...... + «48. Od. per gallon. 
Lilustrated catalogue sent (per post) free. 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, K:tchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabiuet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twent; 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, yo | 
4 Newm vw street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 
and LIBRARY, Canlelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Bronze, Ormolu, China aud Glass, Stacuettes in Parian, 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

aud Candles, ‘Table Glass &c. 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable fot 

Preseuts. 

Mess, Export, and Furuishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 

obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 

exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 

says :—" Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 

root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to jt in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 


Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomi, Rex- 
DELL, and VUo., 33 Eustcheap. 


OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, 
&c.—A Towic.—Dr. Hassall and the Medical Peo 
fession recommend that valuable simulant—* WATERS’ 
QUININE WINE.” Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C, 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Werehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 


Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


knives, &e., 

and C 
i proportionate prices. 
patent process. 
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HOTEL 


At EXANDRA 
(LIMITED). 


HYDE PARK CORNER, 

The liability of each Shereh: Mer is limite 
of his shares. 

00, in 12,000 shares of 

£1 per share; £2 per s! 

t to exceed £3 per 

» mont! 


LONDON. 


£10 each. 


Capital, £12), 






Deposit on application, ure 

allotment, and further calls n 

at intervals of not less than thre 

Dinectogs. 

Lientenan’-General Sir Frederic Smith, M.P., 
Hyde Park square, Chairman. 

Sir David W. Barclay, Bart., Westbourne Park. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. Dickson, M.P., Chapel street, Bel- 
grave square, and Croom Cestle, county Limerick. 

The Hon. J. Twistleton Fiennes, 40 Queen's Gate terrace, 
s.W. 





Colone! Brownlow Knox, M.P., Wilton eresent, 8.W. 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Lambert, K.C.B., Kingston-on- 
Thames. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., D.C.L., 3 Berkeley square, S.W. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKER 
Farquhar, 





Messrs. Herries, and Co, 16 St. James's 
street, S.W. 

Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard street, 
Broxer.—Lewis H. Haslewood, Esq., 7 Lothbury, E.C. 

Sontcrrors.— Messrs. Vallance * Vallance, 20 Essex 

street, Strand, W.C 
Arcurrect.—Francis H. Fowler, pnd M.I.B.A., Fleet 
street, E 





Avprrors.—Messrs. Harding, Pullein, Whinney, and 
Gibbons, Serie street, Lincoln's inn fields. 
SEcRETARY (pro tem.).—H. Nanson, Esq. 
Offices, 10 George yard, Lombard street. 


ABRIDGED PRosPECTUS. 

The conversion into one grand hotel of the six mag i 
ficent mansions (including “ Wallace's Hotel”) at S:. 
George's place, Hyde Park corner, 
and uninterrupted views over Hyke Park, Rotten row, 
and the Serpentine, is the object for which this Company 
is projected. 

The possession of so magnificent a si ~- with buildings 
already completed and furnishe i, and a portion actually 
appropriated as an Hotel, with an established connection 
of the highest character, and with a space for the e:ection 
ofa noble hall and cove room, and wanting only commu- 
nications to be made betweeu th ese respective buildings, 
altogether present advantages unequalled iu any similar 
praject which Las been brought under the notice of the 
public, 

The Alexandra Hotel will offer to the families of the 
nobility and geutry sll the luxuries and comforts of a 
private residence, with pure air and uninterrupted views ; 
and its immediate proximity to the Palace, the Parks, 
Piccadilly, and Belgravia, presents local advantages 
which cannot be too highly valued. 

The additions which will be made to the furnishing and 
embellishmeut of the Hotel will be commensurate with 
the importance of the site and the connection which 
this Hotel will command. 

The accommodation of the Hotel willinclude a sple 
hall and coffee room, private billixrd room, especi 
the residents in the Hotel, hot and cold baths, &e 
arrangements will also comprise drawing and reception 
rooms, with bedrooms adjoining in suites, after the man- 
ner of the Contineutal hotels. 

Arrangements will also be made for residences for fixed 
periods; and every improvement which experience aud 
good taste can suggest will be adopted, so as to ensure the 
privacy and comfort of home, combined with the advan- 
tage of superior hotel accommodation. 

As to profits, it must be borne in mind that, us the | 
Company are spared the risk, loss, and delay arising from 
clearing a site and building an Hotel, immediate protit ts 
will arise. Having regard to the position of the Alexandra 
Hotel, the patronage already extended to the one included 
in the purchase, and the assurances of support received 
= the highest quarters, the Directors feel justified in 
looking f. orward to a very large and remunerative return 
upon the capital invested. 

The liability of the shareholders will be limited to the 
amount of shares for which they subscribe. 

A deposit of £1 per share will be payable on ap} 
tion, and a further sum of £2 per share upon allotment. 

























The further calls will not exceed £3 per share, at intervals | 


of not less than three mouths. 

Applications for shares may be made in the usual form 
to the Brokers, Sol.citors, or secre “tary, ac up anied bya 
banker's re peipt or a cheque upon a banker for the ile- 
posit of £1 £1 per share. 


rPHE LIVERPOOL and 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
*arliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poult 
Lonion, EAC. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—which evidence the progress and posi- 
tion of the Company. 


ees - FUNDS, £1.417,808 
Se 


Annual Premiums in the Five Department ..£436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department .. £138,703 
The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Seeretary, Loudon. 


BAS KX ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is secure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 
PRICE'S Treble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAF®#s, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drili-proof Doors. Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ too!s. Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read the “ Batley 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d, 

Georce Price, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works, 
Wolverhampton. 





















COMPANY | At sLIANCE 


dl to the amount 


commanding direct } 


id | (\LERICAL, 
: | RAL 


A | yearly, 


LONDON | 


LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 





ANC bE COMPANY 
Bartholomew lane, Bat 
Sir Moses MonrTerio B rt. 
Home Fire Assurances at the reduc 
} Foreign Fire Assurances at moderate premiums. 


Copies of the new Life and Fire Prospectus forwarded 


ou application. 





held on the 
16th of April, 1503, it was resolved— 
That the Share List be ele on the 27th May, after 
| which timefno furth ions for Shares will be 
received. 


! 

|. Ata Meeting « f the Board of Directors, 
j 

| 


sed 





By Order, 
H. T. L. BEWLEY, Seeretary. 
€3 Lincoln's Inn fields, W.C., May 7th, 1863. 
(gout ~ AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 





| 

| 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
YTTERS of CREDIT: tnd BILLS issued upon Ade- 

taidie Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 


lection. Every 
‘ted with Vic- 
er Australian 


Approved drafts negotiated and sent for « 
description of Banking business cor 
ria, New South Wales, and the ot 

Jolonies, through the C« a s Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 

54 Old Broad street, E.C., March 31, 13 


i 
London, 7 
pure GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


| rouR AND A HALF PER CENT. 
a K. 














R PREFERENCE 
Cc 

The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, a 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 
~ per cent per annum. 
| Interest commences from the date of payment. 


| Applications to be made either personally or by letter 


| to the undersigned. 
J. B. OWEN, 
Bishopsgate Termit 1s, May, 1863. 


pt SRPETUAL : PER- 





Secretary. 
FOU & PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 

> Dire sof the Great Mastern Railway Company 

are P rey) wed | to ) grant Allo tments of their Four per Cent. 
Debent Stock in any sums most convenient to Sub- 
This Stock 
purpose of paying 





is authorized by Act of Parliament for the 
g olf the Mortgage Debt. It bears 
interest in perpetuity at 4 per cent. per annum, which 
must be paid half-yearly, on the Ist March, and the Ist 
September, and it takes precedence of all the other 
Stocks of the Company. 
Applications to a. ‘s 1ade to 
. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopgate Terminus, Ist May, 71363. 




















SPECIAL NOTICE. 

MEDICAL, and GENE- 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

ISHED 1824. 

All persons who effect Policies on the Participating 
Seale before June 3th, 18¢3, will be entitled at the NEXT 
BONUS to one year’s additional share of profits over 
| later assurers, 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be obtained 
of any of the Society's agents, or of 


LIFE 
Fsrapi 








GEORGE CUTCLIIVFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


ee James's Square, London, S.W. 


—LOANS OF MONEY. 
Shes MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
| they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 


MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE, 








T. COOKE & SONS, 


ee [3S of ‘COUR T HOTEL COMPANY | 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREE 





| security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and 

| five s hillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods | 
of Thr: rive, or Seveu years; or arrangements may 
be mac le » for longe t the option of the lenders. 
Interest Warra for the whole term—payable half- 






wd in Liverpool, or in 
ond. All communica- 
J. JEFFERSON, 


by the Bankers of the I 





| London—are i 
| tions to be a 
Treasurer, D 
By Order of the B 

JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Fe 

| 

| 

- 

| 





k oltice, 








iverpo ool, Septe r 8, 1862 


Dock office, 





MAIL | 


Punctuality. 
Portugal, 
Syria, Turkey, 


AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL SERVICE, 
nconomy, Safety, 
DartLy.— Spain, 
! Greece, 


pou SIGN 


negpebertig, Speed, Ke 








Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 





Esq., | 


OPTICIANS, 


AND 
Mw ANUFACTURERS OF ASTRONOMICAL 
AND 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


ry STRAND, 
LUNDON, 
MANUFACTOR Y— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS 
YORK, 
t attention to the 


to solici 


Beg 


EBUCATIONAL TELESCOPES 
They are now ting, which, in consequence of the 
simplicity ‘of construction, they are enabled to offer 
to all interested either in Astronomy or Education, at the 
following prices :— 

£s. a. 








cope of 2% inches aperture, 40 
inches foc sal length sdowcccenvesevas 000 








Telescope of inches ape 
focal length ....... 0 0 


Telescopes of 
inches focal le 
Ditto, with finder 
Telescope of 4 inches ure, 
focal length ........ staveseencncs Oe OO 
Ditto, with finder.... 
These instruments have excellent object glasses, and 
are mounted in brass tubes on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods to 
insure complete stability. Two eye-pieces are supplied 
to each, and means of the most delicate adjustment to 
afforded by a draw-tube, and rack, and pinion 
tion, 

The prices me 
in which they may 
world, 

31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE, ~ MEDITERRANEAN HOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited), for NICE, MENTONE, &c. 
—Capital, 300,000, in 15,000 shares of £20 each First 
issue, 5,000 shares, £1 per share payable on application; 
and on allotment, £1 Lvs. and £4 0n bearer. 
Calls not to exeeed £2 103., and to be male at intervals of 
not less thantwo months. 5 per cent. interest will be 
allowed on all payments on sheres during construction, 
Directors 
E. H. J. Craufurd, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
Lieut.-Genera! Sir Richard Birch, K.C.B. 
Capt Sir W. Hoste, Bart., R.N 
James Mitchell, Ksq. 
Charles Morris. Esq. 
Herbert Eliot Ormerod, Esq. 
Directors of the Cannes Hotel Company (Limited). 
BANKERS. 
London.—The City Bank, Threadneedle street, 
34 Old Bond street, W. 
Paris. —Messrs. Mareuard and Cie. 
Nice.—M. Lacroix. 
ons.—Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
6 Old Jewry. 
Joshua Hutchinson and 
Angel court. 
Ancnirects.—Messrs. Thomas Smith and 
Hertford, and Canues, 
AUDITORS. 
Johnstone, Cooper, Wiutle, 
5a Lothbury 
Esq., Secretary, San 





focus 


1 





and a neat bor, 


nt‘oned inelude packing 
all parts of the 


be securely sent t 


,May 12th, 


186°. 





serip to 








E.C., and 





Soutcr and Knight, 


Brokers —Messrs, Son, 15 


on, London, 


Messrs. 1d Co. (Public 
Accountants}, 
G. A. Hillier, 

Company. 
SecRerary.—Alfred Elborough, Esq 
yard, Moorgate stre 


Paulo Railway 





, 17 King’s Arms 








Temporary Offices. -—33 Bloomsbury ure, W.C.; and 
18 Kir l 
ABRIDGED Prost 
The want of hotel accommoda » has become 





tors feel 
this Company will be high 
acquainted with that place. Ment 
n the Mediterranean, are equally i 


m of superior 
yniveuience 
$, invalids, 
r winters, 
ul places of 





1 establish- 


so notorious that the Di 
mert ot 
pe rsous 






rmed for the erecti 

tels, rey osoramestation and ¢ 
| os aes tribute to the comfort « } 
and others, desirous of visiting and passir 
or other periods of the year, at these del 
mrn on the shores of the Mediterranean. 




















Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
obtained of Messrs. Joshua Hute hinson and S on, 15 
| Ane rel ¢ urt; _of M +, Ashurst, Morris, and 


ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, PORTNIGHTLY 
| — Algeria, ‘Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, | 
LY 





st Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, 
Gus nies, Mauritius, Madagascar, 
1A.—States, N. Bru 


MONTULY. 





, a “0, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, P acitic, re alifornia, British Columbia, Nova 





Scotia, Bermuda, FURTNIGHTLY., 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTULY. 
Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
vers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
| effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places | 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. 
Chaplin's, Regeut circus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, C. | 

WHEATLEY and co., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 





. | 
Ascension, Cape 


swick, Canada, WEEKLY. | 


| of the City Bank, 






3.3 of Me ssrs. Su 
ms Oger W.C.; or at the C 
f 13 Kins’s Arms yard, K.C.; and at the 
Threadueedle street, and 34 Old Bond street 


HE MEDITERRANEAN 


COMPANY (Limited).—DEPOSITS on 













HOTEL 


Applica- 


tions for SHARES in this Company may be PAID to 
Messrs. Mareuard and Cie., Bankers, Paris; aud M. 
Lacroix, banker, at Nice, of whom Prospectuses and 





Forms of Application may be obtained 
pue MEDITERRANEAN 

COMPANY (Limited).—Prospect: 

ie 


of Application, may be obtained at the W 
34 Old Bond street, W. 


HOTEL 
th Forms 
ud Branch 











HE MEDITERRANEAN UOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited).— NOTICE—<Any farther 
| Deposits on Applications for Shares in this Compauy 
must be paid into the Company’s Bankers, on or before 
Thursday, the 2ist inst. 
Ly order of the Board 
May 15, 1863. A. ELBOROUGH, Sec. 
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NEW WORK ON NEWFOUNDLAND. 
































Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 5s 











. > > R 4 2 
| ORDos Ps S RAS S| Xow y, in crown Svo, with a Map and four ALLADS and SUNGS “a ee 
St. James's Square, London, S.W. OW Teddy, ia « » wi a | ALL an SUNGS. By Bessie 
p i The Earl of = Engravings, price 5a. 6d. Ravsem Paces . 
resident—The rlo ! : KES. 

The following are the TERMS of AD) MISSTON the I IFE and WORK in NE WFOUND- ss “The spi it that inspires the pleasant verses in this 
Library, which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 4 LAND; R niniseences of rteen Years’ spent | little y ne of large aud simple piety i pee one 
Modern Literatu: in variou Subseription By the Rev LIA) ETON, ( boniai ¢ iplain | { religious devotion to all noble an 

£2 a of rf t Labuan; late M sionary at Greenspoud, Newfound: | ¢ , of tender love of nature, of yearning 
i 26. lt 1 oy | i ty, of innocent delight iu the beauty of 
and Ten to Tow: 2 open fiom W loo place, London. ommon things."—Daily News, 
10 to 6. Prospectus on appli —— - ——— m Poems of this kind when the mind and heart of 
ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian. | This day is pu LAN ND. e 1s. ° 2 wh ms . y are t ee ult ae are of al high tone, — 
borage TUE WAR in PO 830-31. By | Mwass a sort of grace which saves them from rough 
oye 2 é ~ | handling. Earnest tho » Q 
RYSTA "i Pp ALAC E.—FLOWER | I Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.1. A Chapter | ree yay ky 10Ug sat and true feeling are invariably 
SHOW, SATURDAY NEXT, May 23rd. The Great | from his “ History of Europe from the Battle of London: Brut and Datpy, 186 Fleet street 
Flower Show of the Season. Doors open at 12. Admission | Waterloo to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. Revita nese sian nismdhetrs ae S rendcsinea street. 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence ; Tickets taken before the | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD at ls Sons, E linburgh and London In a few days, crown rg a 
day, Five Shillings; Guinea Season Tickets free. | — - —-—-_—_— - - po ncee - 
rue IE f 1W 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace; at 2 Exeter Hall; and of | Demy Bve., with ore Diagrame, de | BE DIVINE AU PHORTI Y of the 
the usual agents. SERIOUS FALL in the Vv ALU E of | ccues Bowe oo teen ry iy te Be. 

Nore.—The varied floral and musical attractions of 1d GOLD ASCERTAINED, and its Social Effects ri mubawed il ae ee Tad eut of Camlon Chureb, 
the Crystal Palace Flower Shows are too well known to | set forth. By W. Sran.ey Jevons, M.A. Lo :B 

ond dE! 


unusual fineness of the season 


| 
need comment. The | 
theoming show surpassing even 


gives promise of the for 
all previous shows. 


LOWER SHOW FIVE 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE. 
QRyst. AL PALACE GUINEA SEASON 


ICKET ADMITS FRE the GREAT 
FLOWER SHOW. 


London: Eowarp Sraxrorp, 


This day, in One Volume, crown ox 
FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 
from Fraser's Magazine. 

Lon lon: PARKER, Son and Be 


6 Charing cross. 








stavo, 7s. Gd. 


Reprinted 








~ SHILLING | 


rN, West Strand. 


aan 

} This day, demy octavo, price 13s. 
' 

| 
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TREATISE on the CONTINUED 


4 FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN, Illustrated by 





RAL SOC IETY., 





ROYAL HORTICULTU Coloured Plates, Diagrams, By Cuaries Mvrcat- 
10Ta JUNE, 1863. sox, M.D., F.B.C.P., Senior Physician to the London 
EREMONIAL TO BE OBSERVED AT | Fever Hospital, and Assistaut-Physician to Middlesex 
UNCOVERING the MEMORIAL of the EXHI- | Hospital. : ; 
BITION of 1851, and STATUE of H.R.H. THE PRINCE London: Parker, Son, and Bovay, West Strand. 















CONSORT, in the presence of their RR.HH.’s the 
PRINCE aud PRINCESS OF WALES and other Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. 





Just published, illustrated with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 
8vo., price 123.; or on large paper, royal 8vo., lds. 


The Guests invited to take part in the procession will M4 RKS and MONOGRAMS on 
assemble at the West Dome of the Exhibition Building. POTTERY and PORCELAIN, with short 
Ilistorical Notices of each Mauufactory, and an Intro- 


While 

The Royal party will be received at the West Dome en- 
trance by the Executive of the Memorial Committee. 

Their RR.HH.’s will proceed down the Nave to a Bal- 
cony over the Southern Entrance of the Horticultural 
Gardens, and their arrival will be announced by a flourish 
of Trumpets. ‘God save the Queen’ wi'l be played by 
three Military Bands united in the Ante-Garden. 

The Council of the Horticultural Society 
an Address. 

Military Bands will again play. 

After which the Memorial Committee will read an Ad- 
dress. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales wi!l order the UNCOVER- 


assemb'ing Military Bands will play. - = 
- . ductory Essay on the Vasa Fictilia of England. 


WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A. 
Published for the Author 
Long Acre. 


GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 
4 experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 
a healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
a FEW PU be ILS, to be educated generally, or specially 
for public Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 
satin, Messrs. Rivingtons’, Waterloo place, 


By 


by J. Davy and Sons, 137 











will present 





shools. 


C.., 


S.W 





| Translated from the 


ING OF THE MEMORIAL, which will be anne 
a flourish oftrumpets anda salute of Artillery, 


play. 

The Royal Party, h 
walk round the Gardens, 
see the Memorial and the Garden. 

The route will be marked by barriers and banners ; 
it is requested that during the Procession th 
will remain stationary. 


ssion, 


eaded by the Proe 


In the event of rain, the line of Procession will keep 


under the cover of the Arcades. 


The Exhibition Building will be thrown open to the 


Visitors. 
GEORGE GODWIN, Hon. 3 ay 
W. W. SAUNDERS, Hon. See. 


Memorial Committee. 
of the Horti sultural. 


ROY. AL HORTICU L TUR AL SOc Te ry. 
lta JUNE, 1863. 


YTNCOVERING OF MEMORIAL OF | 


EXHIBITION OF 1851, 
Tn the Presence of their RR.HH.'s 
THE PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Cards of Admission, price 153., if obiained before the 


unced by 
atter which 
Military Music will be performed and the Fuuutains will 


will then 
stopping at various poiuts to 


and 
e Spectators 





27th of May ; 20s. up to 9th of June; and 39s. on day. 
THALBERG’S 


A. MURRAY. 
S, MUSICALES.—FIRST 


next, May 25th. 
S. THALBERG has the honour to announce that he 


MATINEE, 





will Four Afatinées, at the Han — Square 
Rooms (being his oniy appearances in London this 
season), Which will take place on Monday noah May 25th, 


une &th, June 15th; 
Two o'clock. Stalls and Tickets to be had at the 
sellers and Libraries, AUSTIN’s, St. 


June Ist, J 





Musie 


MATINEES 
Monday 


to commence at half-past | 


James's Hall, and of 


COLOURS. 
ANNUAL 


QOCIETY of 
Ss 


| 

| 

| The FIFTY-NINTH 
NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 

| the National Gallery) from 

| Admittance, ls.; catalogue, 6d. 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The Anniversary will be 
25th inst., 


HOUSE on MONDAY, the at One p.m, 


Dinner will take place at WILLIS'S ROOMS, at Seven 
p-m. precisely; the President, Sir RoDerick I. MuRcat- 


SON, in the chair. 


the Office, 15 Whitehall place, s.W 


The Offices of LIBR ARIAN, ¢ AN, Qt 
to the University will shortly bec« 
| signation of their preseut occupant. 

These Offices will be held conjointly, 
| total emoluments arising from them 
future to £150 per anuuu, with a pro 
£180. 

As Librarian the person apy 
sible charge of an extensive ‘l ‘ibrary. 
quired, as Questor and Clerk, to keep 
Minutes of the University, 
work of Treasurer and Secretary. 

Intending Candidates 
their Testimonials with eac! 


as hitherto. 
will amount 


spect 


maust 
1 memove 


yes) not later than the Ist September. 
addressed to 


Colleg 
Further 
Verren, St 

mittee. 


inquities may be 


PAINTERS in WATER 
EXHIBITION 
5 Pall Mall East (close to 
Nine till Seven o'clock. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


I 1D OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
held at BU RLINGTON 


tand Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 

the LEGENDS of the LINTEL and 
the LEG. By W. 8S. Denpy, Fsq. 

Beit and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 











London: 


PHE RISE and PROGRESS 
CHRISTIANITY. By R 


W. Mackay, 








of 
M.A, 


Large ze post Svo., cloth, 103, 6d. Also, by the same Author, 
THE | PROGRESS of the INTE LLECT, as Exempli- 
ed in the Religious Development of the Greeks and 
Hel rews. Two Vols. 8vo., cloth, 24s. (Only a few copies 
left.) 
TRuByeER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





Just published, in One Volume, ]2mo., pp. 126, 


price 3s. 6d. 
ILLIAM and RACHEL RUSSELL; 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Anpreas Moncn, 
Norwegian, and published under the 
special sanction of the Poet, by Joun Heyiicer Burr. 
“The drama before us is worthy of the subject, which 
it treats with both power and skill. "—Dial., 
“Very well done.’ Gitte, 
TrveNeEr and Co., 60, Paternoster row, Lon don. 


\ 





Just published, price 5s., in cloth. 
Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of 


Rochester, 
\ OSES or the ZULU? A Detailed 
- 


Reply to Parts I. and IL. of Bishop Colenso’s 


Work. By the Rev. W. Wickes, M.A., formerly Pro- 
fessor in M’G ll Colleze, Moutreal. With a Preface by 
the Rey. J.C. Rye, B.A. 


In this work the Jehovah-Elohim question is minutely 
examined, as far as regards the Pentateach, 


Werruer and Co., Paternoster row, London. 





Now ready, 1 Volume 8vo., cloth, l4s, 
HE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By Dr. Epwarp Fiscuet. Translated from the 
German by R. Jenery SHEB. 
“Dr. Fischel’s work possesses an unusual merit; in 
his prefuce he promises to make it not only instructive, 
but amusing; aud he has kept his word. He has brought 





Tickets ONE GUINEA each, may be obtained at the 


[SVeRSITY OF OF SY. ANDREWS 


"ESTOR, and CLERK 
yme vacant by the re- 


ive increase to 


oiuted will have the respon- 
He will also be re- 
the Accounts and 
and to discharge the geueral 


lodge a printed copy of 
of the SENATUS 


ACADEMICUS (the Principals and Professors of the two | their 


Professor 
Andrews, Convener of the Library Com- 





ee 





Mr. Fisu, Hanover Square Rooms, where the plan of the 


seats may be seen. 


M*: ARMITAGE'’S 
a VISION of St. JOININ,” containing nearly 2 


figures, now ou view from Ten till Five on Thu: , 
and Saturdays from Ten tillTwo. Gallery of Illustration, 
it Regent street. Admission, One Shilling. 


1 APH AEL. — REMARK ABL E DIs- 

COVERY of one of the great Raphaels of Charles 
I., all record of which has been lost since the time of 
James If. The picture bears evidence of having been in 
the fire at Whitehall, in the reign of the latter monarch. 
It is the most important Italian picture ever publicly ex- 
hibited. On view daily, at 191 Piccadilly, from 10 to 4. 
Admission, Is, 


Sth May, 1863. 


B IR K E NHEAD PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL. (Limited. 

WANTED, at MIDSUMMER, a SECOND MASTER 
part of whose work will be to teach Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. Minimum salary, £170 per annum. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach English and 
Elementary Latin, Writing, and Arithmeti Salary, £100 
per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent, on or before 
May 25, to the Rev. J. T. Peaase, the Head Master. 


MALVEsN PROPRIETARY 
} J COLLEGE. 

President and Visitor—The Lord Bismor of Worcester, 
Head Master—The Rev. ARracr Faner, M.A, 
(Fellowand Tutor of New College, Oxford). 

Arrangements have been made for commencing the 
College Buildings, so that they may be opened for the 
reception of Pupils during the Summer of 1864. 

For prospectus and shares, apply to the Honorary 
Secretary, from whom any further information may be 
obtained. 

L. STUMMES, M.D., Malvern, Hon, Secretary. 


University of St. Anton, 





PICTURE, The 











e 




















WITHOUT RESERVF. 

A T the COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
Mincing lane, London, on THURSDAY, M: ay 21, 

at twelve for one precisely, about 300 lois of PORT 
WINE. The wine will be on show at the Docks and 
Brokeis’ Office, on Monday, the 1éth instant, and until 
the Lime of sale.—For catalogues and particulars apply 
to Messrs. MURRAY, SON, aud HUTCHINS, solicitors, 
11 Birehin lane; or to SELLERS and Co., sworn 
brokers, 21 Mark lane, E.C. 


together a large quantity of material belonging to the 
romance of history; and when we state that his euthori- 
ties ranges from Hlackstone to Macaulay, with frequent 
dashes into the Annual Register, it will be seen that he 
has treated his subject couscientiously.. ... We have 
dealt with only a section of Dr, Fischel’s work, aud have 
done our best to show how brimfall of facts it is. We 
may add that the other sections are equaily interesting.” 
—Athenxum. 

Boswor 


London: rrH and ITaRRrson, 215 Regent street. 








Just ready, in two Vols., post Svo., price 2ls., cloth. 


\ AR PICTURES from the SOUTH. 
By Colonel B. Estvan, of the Confederate 

Army. Illustrated with Eight Portraits of the most dis- 

tinguished Generals aud Plans of Battles. 

London: RovurLever, Warne, and Rov 

ringdc m street. 

In afew day %, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with numerous Illustrations, demwy Svo., 12s. 


OUSEHOLD MEDICINE: 
containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, 
Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved 
Methods of ‘lreatment, and the Properties and Uses of 
Remedies, including many New and Valuable Medicines, 
with Directions for Preparing them. and RULES for the 
MANAGEMENT of the 8ICK ROOM. Expressly adapted 
for Family Use. By Joun Garoner, M.D., of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
Surrnu, Evper, and Co, 


TLEDGE, Far- 





65 Cc rahi ll 








ee 











Now ready, in 8vo., cloth, with We sod E gray ings, price 83 


Q* HUMAN ENTOZOA; comprising 
the Description, Pathology, and Treatment of 
the INTESTINAL, HYDATID, and other Species of 
WORMS found in Man. Purdy Translated, by permis 

sion, from M. Davaine's “ Lraité des Ent»zoaires.” By 
W. Ansorrs Surru, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Seuior 
Assistant-Physician, Metrupolitan Free Hospital; Phy- 
sician, Finsbury Dispensary, &c. 

“A book of this kind. containing a well arranged out- 
line of whatever is known concerning the parasites of the 
human body, has been wanted in our literature.”"—British 
Medical Journal. 

London: H. K. Lewrs, Gower street, 


(CATHEDRAL of STI. FINN BARR, 


CURK.—The BUILDER of this week contains 


north, W.C 





tine view ot Interior of proposed Cathedral for Cork, with 
plan ; also articles on Japanese art, with illustrations; the 
architectural works 


at the Royal Aes “wee American 


Bridges; receut excavations in Rome, British Sculptors, 


Sanitary Matters, and other subjects, and the art news 
of the week, 4d., or by post, dd. No. 1 York street, Covent 
garden, and all newsmen, 
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WM. H. ALLEN AND C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Polish Captivity. By H. Suther- 


ZaND Epwaros. Author of “ The Russians at Home.” 
2 vols., 8vo , with illustrations, 26s. 


Lady Morgan's Memoirs, Autobiography, 
DIARY, and CORRESPONDENCE, Second Edition, 
2 vols., 8vo., is now ready, price 263. 


Tea Cultivation, Cotton, and Other 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS in INDIA. By 
W. Nassav Lees, LL.D., Calcutta, post Svo., 83. 61. 


Sale of Waste Lands, and the Immigra- 
TION of LABOUR in INDIA.—(The Resolutions, 
Regulations, D.spatches, and Laws relating thereto), 
compiled by W. Nassau Lgzs, LL.D., Culcutta. 
Svo., sewed, Is. 6d. 


The Nationalities of Europe. By Dr. 
R. G. Laraam. 2 vols., 8vo., 323. 
“The mass of facts gathered from all quarters and 
crowded together iu the pages of these volumes is some- 
thing wonderful." —Observer. 


The Channel Islands: their Physical 


Geography, Natura! History, Civil History, E+on nnics, 

and Trade, te. By Professor AN3TED and Dr. Laraan. 

72 Illustrations. 26s. 

“The only history of the Channel Islands worth 
referring to.”—Spect :tor. 


The Horses of the Sahara, ani the 
MANNERS of the DESERT; containing the Origin 
of the Arab Horse—the Barb—Weight carriei by 
African Horses—Breeds—the Sire and Dam—Rearing 
and Breaking-in — Grooming — Coats—Variety of 
Colours—on Choosing Horses—Shoeing—Harness— 
the War Horse—War between Desert Tribes—Usages 
of War—Ostrich Hunting—Gazelle Hunting— he 
Greyhound—Hawking—the Chase, by Abd-el-Kader— 
the Camel—the Sheep—Life in the Desert—the Ara 
Aristocracy, &e., &c.. by General FE. Daumas, with Com- 
mentaries by the Euim Anp-et-Kaper. Translated 
from the French by James Hurroy. 8vo., 10s. 61. 


A Short Trip in Hungary and Transyl- 
VANIA in the SPRING of 1362. By Professor D. T. 
ANsTED. Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Memorable Events of Modern History. 

By J.G. Epaar. Post 8vo., lilustrations, 6s. 6d. 

“We can conscientiously recommend it as a work at 
the same time entertaining and useful.’—Athenzum, 
March 6, 1862. 

“A most acceptable and useful present for the youth 
6f both sexes.”"—Observer, February 23, 1862. 


The Science of Home Life. By Albert J. 


Bennays, Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital. 100 Cuts, post 8vo., 63. 


An Inquiry into the Theories of History, 
Chance, Law, Will, with Special Reference to the Prin- 
ciples of Positive Philosophy. 8vo., 15s. 

“A first-rate book.” — Westminster R :view. 


The Illustrated Horse-Doctor ; being an 


Account of the various Diseases to which the Equine 

Race are subjected; the Latest Mode of Treatment; 

and all Requisite Prescriptions in plain English. By 

Epwarp Mayuew, M.RC.V.S. The Taird Edition, 

400 Illustrations, 8vo., price 18s. 6d. 

A book which should be in the possession of all who 
keep horses. 


A Course of Elementary Mathematics. 
By Professor J. R. Youne, lata of Belfast. Second 
Edition, 8vo., 12s. 

“A very useful book.”—Athenzum. 
“ By far the best elementary course of mathematics 
in our language."—London Review. 


Elementary Principles of Fortification : 
a ‘Text Book for Military Examinations. By J. T. Hype, 
M.A. In royal 8vo., with numerous Plans and Illus- 
trations, price 10s. éd., or by post, Lls. 


Principles of Gunnery. By John T. 


Hyper, M.A. Late Professor of Fortification and 
Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 
Second Edition, with many Plates and Cuts, and Photo- 
graph of Armstrong Gun, price lis. 

CosNTENTs :—Laws of Matter—Air, Resistance of, to 
Moveable Bodies—Projectiles: Rotation of; Deflection 
of; Eccentric—Rifle, Principles of—Shot: Laws of; 
Penetration of; Examples of actual Penetrations of— 
Gunpowder: Theoretical Investigation of Composition 
and Combustion of; Manufacture of; Prouf of 
—Gun Cotton: Composition of; Manufacture of; 
Experiments with—Ordnance: Laws of Construction of ; 
Manufacture of; Proof of—Carriages : Draught; Am- 
munition ; Description of; Manufacture of; Use of — 
Guns, Management of—Rifles: General Principies of; 
Considerations affecting; Rate of Twist; Form of Pro 
jectiles; Size of Bore; Pattern of Rifling—Whitworth, 
‘Turner, Henry, Ingram Rifles—Enfleld Ritle—American 
Government Ritle—Breech-loading Rifles—Lancaster 
Guns and Rifles—Revolvers—Armstrong Rifled Guns: 
Description of; Construction of; Prajectiles used with ; 
Time, Fuze, Concussion Fuze, Sight Tables of Ranges, 
Deflections, fc., &c. 


A Gazetteer of India. Compiled chiefly 





from Documents at the India Office. Epwarp 
} re Esq. Inone large Volume, a 8vo., price 
8. 


The History of British India. Contain- 


ing a Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Com- 
plete Chronological Index of Events, to aid the aspirant 
for Public Examinations. By Epwarp THoRNTox, 
Esq. In one closely printed 8v0. Volume, price 12s. 


WM. ALLEN and CO0., 13 Waterloo p!ace, 8.W. 
' 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IARY of a PEDESTRIAN in CASH- 
MERE and THIBET. By Captain Kytonr. In 
demy 8vo., with many Lithographs and Woodcuts. 


Mis. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


A popular edition, price 63, with Two Illustrations. 


The LIFE of FATHER  LACOR- 


DAIRE. By Count De MonraLemBerr. 


An ERRAND to the SOUTH in the 
SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. W. Mater. Feap. 
8vo., with au Illustration. 


The THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE and 
LETTERS. Post 8vo. 

*,* This work is copyright, and Booksellers are hereby 
cautioned against any infringement of such copyright. 


A SECOND EDITION of SIRENIA; 


or, Recollections of a Pest Bates Existence. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR 
in NEW ZEALAND. By Lieutenant-Colonel Carey, 
C.B., Deputy Adjutant-General. Post 8vo. Illustration. 

[On Monday. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI 
WAR. By Colonel Sir James E. ALEXANDER, C.B., &e. 
Tu post 8vo., with an Illustration and Map. 

( Ready this day. 
Ricrarp Bent cey, Publisherin Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
The Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S NEW 


NOVEL, “LOST and SAVED.” Three vols. 
Also, just published, 


HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


“* Margaret Maitland.” One vol. 
“A delightful work.” —Post. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 
Third Edition. Three vols. 
“The best work of fiction Mr. Jeaffreson hus written.” 
—Athenzum. 


CECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C. 
Srvuart Savite. Three vols. 
“ A pleasant well-written book."—Sun. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- 
WORTH. Three vols. 
“*A novel of absorbing interest.”—Post. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 


Brornmerroy, Author of “Arthur Brandon.” Three 
vols. (Just ready. 


Herst and Riackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


OXFORD ani CAMBRIDGE ANALYSES 
and SUMMARIES of OLD and NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 

Sixth Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo., cloth, red 

edges, price 5s. 6 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES; 
with a Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments; an Introductory Outline of the Geography, 
Political History, &. By J.T. Waee er, F.R.G.S., 
&e. 

















Fourth Edition, revised, “ Boe cloth, red edges, price 


ANALYSIS and su MMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. The whole illustrated by 
copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian 
Notes, Chronological Tubles, &c. 

COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 
Small folio, illustrated by large coloured maps, and a view 
and plan of Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


An ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS; comprising a Geographical 
Account of every Nation mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Virtve, Brorners, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





In royal 8vo., Is. 


NSECURITY of BRITISH PROPERTY 

in PERU. Imprisonment of a British Subject. 

Contempt of British Authority. Bad Faith and Fraud in 

the Administration of the Law. Persecution Endured 

in the Attempt to Obtain Justice. Anu Appeal to the 

Representatives of the British Nation. By Henry DE 
Wore CARVELL. 

Cnapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





In demy 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Bus and HELVIG. A Danish Legend. 
By Mrs. Gsoroz Lenox ConyNGnAM. 
CuapmMan and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





In demy 8vo., ls. 
OMMENTARY on the MERCHANT 
of VENICE. By Fraxcors Vicror Hvco 
Translated,with the permission of the Author, by Enwakp 
L. SAMUEL. 
CHapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly, 











Now ready, in 8vo., price 10a, cloth, or with a Memoir on 
Northumberland prefixed, price 12s, cloth. 

h ISCELLANIES, HISTORICAL and 

\ BIOGRAPHICAL, being a Second Series of 

“ Lectures, Essays, and Reviews.” By W. SIpNer- 

Gipson, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Bucvisteret-Law, 

F.S.A., F.G.L., &e. 


London: Levemax, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 
Mr. READE’S NEW POEMS. 
Next week will be published, with Portrait on Steel. 
HE LAUREATE WREATH, and 
Other POEMS. By Joun Epmunp Reape. 
London: Loxeman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 








Just published, in 1 ‘Vol, post 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 
HE HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketch. 
By Joun Hope, late Superintending Surgeon of 
Scindea’s Contingent, aud Surgeon to the Court of 
Gwalior. 
London: Loyemay, Greex, and Co. 14 Ludgate hill. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 63., cloth. 


HRISTIANITY and COMMON 
J SENSE. By Sir Witoveuny Joves, Bart., M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co, 14 Ludgate hill. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 5s. 6d., cloth. 


\ HARTON’S COMPLETE SOLU- 

TIONS of EVERY CLASS of EXAMPLES ‘in 
ALGEBRA ; forming a complete Course on the subject, 
and calculated to facilitate and extend the study of 
Mathematics as a Logical Course. By J. Waarron, B.A., 
M.C.P., late Mathematical Examiner for the College of 
Preceptors. 


London: Loxomay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
HE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
of FAITH critically compared with the Holy Scrip- 
tures and found wanting; or, a New Exposition of the 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion, in Harmony with 
the Word of God, and notat Variane e with Modern Science. 
By JamEs Srark, M_D., F.R.S.E., 
London: Lonomay, GBEEN, and Co o.,14 Ludgate hill. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 2s., cloth. 


7 PENTATEUCH and its RELA- 
TIONS to the JEWISH and CHRISTIAN DISPEN- 
SATIONS. By A. Norton, late Prof. of Sacred Hist., 
Harvard Univ., Mass., U.S. Edited by J. J. Tayler, B.A., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. 

London : LonewaN, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Lately published, in 8vo., price 83. 6d., cloth. 


BRIEF EXAMINATION of PRE- 
e VALENT OPINIONS on the INSPIRATION of 
the SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. By a Lay Memper of the Church of England. 
With an Tutroduction by Henny Batstow Witsox, B.D., 
Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 

The object of this work is to show, from discrepancies 
observable in the Pentateuch and Gospels, and from mis- 
takes in opinion and reasoning discoverable in the 
Apostolical Epistles, that the theory of the absolute and 
universal infallibility of Scripture is untenable. 


London: Loxemax, Greey, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill: 





THE REVISED CODE. 
On Wednesday next will be published Part I., price 9d.* 
and Part IL. prize ls. ; to be followed in a few days by 
Part LIL, and completed without delay in Six Parts. 


HE GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in 
Six Standards; each embracing Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. Es- 
ially adapted to meet the requirements of the Revised 
ode. By E. T Srevens, Associate of King’s College, 
London ; and Cnartes Horr, Head Master, Lough- 
borough Collegiate School, Brixton, late Master of St. 
Thomas's Coliegiate School, Colombo, Ceylon. 


London: Lonemay, Grees, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Ready this day. 


L 

Wwarre SUMMERS: a Novel. By 

Zi1 Tuomas ArcneR. Two volumes, post 8vo. 
3. 


1. 

ARABIAN DAYS and NIGHTS. 
Rays from the Kast. A Narrative. By Mareverrre R- 
Power. Post 8vo. 

It. 

The KING'S MAIL: aNovel. By H. 
Hott, Esq. Three volumes, post 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47 Ludgate hill. 





This day, New Editions, at all Booksellers and Railway 
Stalls throughout the Country. 


B* the AUTHOR of “NO NAME.” 


The WOM AN in ¥ in WHITE. 6s, 

The DEAD SECRET. 5s 

ANTONINA. 5s. 

HIDE and SEEK.. 5s. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. 5s. 

BASIL. fs 
Each volume hands»mely boul in cloth, with a Steel 

* Engraving from Drawings by Joun Griipert, Esq. 

London: Sampson Low, Sow, and Co., 47 Ludgate hill. 








Lospox: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, ores, 3 in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Srzcraron” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, 6, 1863. 
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